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BROWNING’S 


‘PERFECT’ MICROSCOPE, 


The body is made entirely of Brass and Gunmetal, 
Rack-motion and fine Serew Adjustment; 3 Achromatic Seton ars 
(separable) of excellent defining power, 1-inch, $-inch, and }-ineh; 
Adjusting Slide-Holder to Stage, Revolving Diaphragm, Hand 
Forceps, Stuge-Foreeps, Live-Cage, &c. The whole packed ix 
upright Mahogany Cabinet, with Drawer for Slides, Dissectin 
Knives, Xe. Price £3. 15s. 


New illustrated Catalogue of Microscopes free. 


JOHN BROWNING, MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN, 
63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


aces sseennanacoasedggaangnagacasansaannssuncanasagecasienii 
‘For the Biood is the Life.” 


Clarke’s 
Blood 
Mixture 


THE WORLD-FAMED BLOOD PURIFIER, 
jis warranted to Cleanse the Blood from 
 allimpurities from whatever cause arising. 
| For Serofnla, Senrv y, Eczema, Bad Legs, 
Skin and Blood Diseases , Blackheads, Pim- 
ples and Sores of all kinds, its effects are 
marvellous. Thousands of Testimonials 
of —— cures from all parts of the; 
world. Sold by Chemists phe’ rears 
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OLD BOOKS. RARE BOOKS. 
CHOICE BOOKS. QUAINT BOOKS. 
TYPOGRAPHY. TOPOCRAPHY. 
BOOKS ON ALL SUBJECTS, 
FIRST EDITIONS, &c. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


Pronounced to. be the most Original and Interesting 
List Issued. 364 pages, 8vo. with 370 Reproductions 
of Plates, Portraits, and Title-Pages, post free, 6s. 
(which eum is deducted from the first purchase of 30s.) 
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PICKERING & CHATTO, 
Antiquarian Booksellers, 
66 Haymarket, St. James's, London, 8.W. 
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‘Any one study, of whatever kind, exclusively pursued, deadens in the mind the interest, nay, the perception, 
of any others’—JoHN Henry NEWMAN. 
Punctually on the 25th of previous month. Price Sixpence. Established 1865. 


SCIENCE Gossifpf. 


Edited by JOHN T. CARRINGTON, Assisted by F. WINSTONE. 
ILLUSTRATED. MOST VARIED CONTENTS. LARGEST CIRCULATION. 
The only Scientific Magazine with Independent Offices 
‘SCIENCE GOSSIP is now one of the brightest and most diversified 
monthlies for the lover of Science.’—-NATURE. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS (6s. 6d. per annum ine!nding postage) may begin at any Yj 
time. Send six stamps for specimen copy. Jl y 
PUBLISHING AND EDITORIAL OFFICES, 110 STRAND, LONDON, W.C, 


All Business and Editoria! Communications to be addressed to— 


THE GENTLEMAN’S ANNUAL 
FOR THIS YEAR CONSISTS OF ONE COMPLETE NOVEL, 


THE WEB OF FATE, by T. W. SPEIGHT. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
London; CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, 


HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is the most Reliable Remedy for 
SORES, ULCERS, OLD WOUNDS, 
Chest .and Throat Affections, Gout, ‘Rheumatism, Stiff Joints, and all 
Skin Diseases. 


Manufactured only at 78 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
And sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World: 
N.B,.—Advice Gratis, at the above address, daily, between the hours of 11 and 4, or by letter 
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DECEMBER 1899, 


The Gentleman's Magazine Adbertiser. 


Orders for Advertisements and Bills should reach the Offce,111 St. Martin's Lane, W.C., by the 18th of the Month. 


Co-operative World Travel. 


ORGANISED BY 


HENRY 8S. LUNN, M.D.,B.Ch., F.R.G.S., & CONNOP F.S. PEROWNE. 
CRUISES TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 


ON THE 


Magnificent Yachting Steamer ‘Argonaut.’ Tonnage 3,254, H.P. 4,000. 


Cruise to the Western Mediterranean, £11. 11s. and 
upwards. Depart Tilbury, December 29, 1899. 
Cruise to the Eastern Mediterranean, £36. 15s. and 
upwards (Return Ticket to Marseilles included). 

Depart Marseilles, January 12, 1900. 

Cruise to the Eastern Mediterranean, £44. 2s. and 
upwards (Return Ticket to Marseilles included). 
Depart Marseilles, February 20, 1900. 

Cruise to the Central Mediterranean, £27. 6s. and 
upwards (Return Ticket to Marseilles included). 
Depart Marseilles, April 6, 1900, 

Cruise to the Adriatic, the Istrian, and the Dalmatian 
Coasts, £24. 3s. and upwards (Return Ticket to 
— included). Depart Marseilles, May 2, 

Cruise to the Western Mediterranean, £12. 12s. and 
upwards. Depart Marseilles, May 25, 1900. 

£10. 10s. and £13. 18s. Tours to Rome. Extensions to 
Naples, Florence, Venice, and the Italian Lakes. 


£10. 10s. Swiss Skating and Tobogganing Parties. 

Tours to the Highlands of Bavaria for the Passion 
Play at Oberammergau 1900, with Extensions to 
the Bavarian Royal Castles, Innsbruck, &c. 

Tours in connection with the Paris Exhibition 1900. 

Cruises to Morocco, the Canary Isles, and Madeira. 


World’s Tour, 190 Guineas. Accompanied by Mr. F. H. 
Lowe (World’s Cycling Commissioner of ‘ Travel.’) 














Full Particulars from the Secretary, 


5 ENDSLEIGH GARDENS, EUSTON, N.W. P 
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The late Earl of Beaconsfield, 


TAINE’S HISTORY OF Sir Morell Mackenzie, 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. Oliver Wendell Holmes, 


Translated HENRY VAN LAUN. 4 vols. small Miss Emily Faithful, 
demy vo. cloth extra, 30s. POPULAR EDITION. The late Gen. W. T. Sherman, 


. large crown 8vo. cloth extra, 15s. < oe 
*The book is a great one—how great it is not = 7 bay agence Boye me he have testifies 


possible to say. There are chapters that one reads 

never to forget, notably the magnificent eulogy of the , | 
paganism of the English Renaissance. Then, again, 

there are marvellousappreciations. Thestudy of Swift, 

for instance, is keen, subtle, and mercilessly bright, 

No other work on English literature takes so wide and 

comprehensive a view ; individual writers have been 5 

dissected more completely, but it would be hard to re 


produce a similar book wherein all have been criticised 




















sosoundly and effectively..—PALL MALL GAzgTTRE. Established over a quarter of a century.’ ~© 
OHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane. ae 62 Se Sa 


after bad effects. 
A Free yg A and detailed Testimonials free by 


HE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S GAR- -_ pith De Depot 40 Holborn Viaduct, London. 








DENS, Regent's Park, are OPEN DAILY (except Also of Newbery & Sons, Barclay & Sons, J. Sanger & 
Sundays) from 9 A.M. till Sunset. Admission 1s.; Sons, W. Edwards & Son, May, Roberts & Co. Fe pod er 4 
on Mondeoe, 6d.; Children always 6d. Crispe, John Thompson, Liverpool, and all 





ESTABLISHED 1861. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS - £170,000,000. 
Number of Accounts, 85,094. 


TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable 
on demand. 


TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum monthly balances, 
when not drawn below £100, 


STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold for customers. 


SAYINGS DEPARTMENT. 
Small deposits received, and Interest allowed monthly on each completed £1. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with particulars, post free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


A RAMBLE ROUND THE GLOBE. 


By T. R. DEWAR. With 220 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


‘Mr. Dewar tells the story of his voyage with refreshing vivacity.’—STaR. 

‘Full of good humour and buoyancy.’—DUNDEE ADVERTISER. 

* He tells the story of his journey in very pleasant style.’—MANCHESTER OOURIER. 

* Very fresh and entertaining . . . rendered even more enjoyable by the crowd of illustrations, many of. these 
being of a humorous kind, fitting in ‘nicely with the easy, conversational, anecdotal style of the lesterprens.’ 


Mr. Dewar’s book will interest and instruct tourists who intend to follow his route... . The numerous 
illustrations are well worth the price of the volume.’—DaiLy News. 
* Abounds in humorous sketches of people and things, and a host of fresh anecdotes.’—CoLONIES AND INDIA. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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MORE THAN SIX HUNDRED. 


Te ‘Noble Six Hundred,’ of whose deeds Tennyson wrote his poem, were not the 
only fellows that ride down into the Valley of Death. 

Locomotive drivers do it continually, and so do all workmen in mills where 
explosives are made. And so do all the men who dig coal out from those diabolic 
caverns underground called mines. The crushing fall of an avalanche from the roof 
of a gallery, the strangling gas, the explosion, the fire, the imprisonment behind a 
barricade—these things make oft-told tales in England. 

The men who go down the shaft cannot say when they will come up again. There 
is always a risk that they never will. And hundreds never do. If the value of 
these men were added to the price of coals, few people in this island could afford to 


have a fire. 

It was on the 22nd day of June, 1889, that James Raw went down into the New 
Copley Colliery at Cockfield, near Bishop Auckland. He came out the same day, and 
has not seen the inside of a colliery since; and that was ten years ago. He was 
working with another man in the seventy-two fathom pit. Suddenly, like the opening 
of a masked battery in a battle, the coal fell on the two men, breaking the leg of one 
and two ribs of the other—the latter our friend Raw. Under the circumstances they 
might have done worse, but it was bad enough. 

Talking about it one day last winter, Mr. Raw said: ‘I crawled to the pit bottom, 
a distance of perhaps 300 yards, and was brought to the bank. Then I managed to 
get home, where the doctor set my ribs and gave me medicine. After this I was shut 
up in the house for two years, without getting up my strength during all that time. 

‘I must not forget to say that when the coal fell on me it seemed to crush my 
stomach and abdomen, so they never acted right until a time I will mention presently. 
I began to have pain there so bad that we could find nothing to relieve it. My ribs 
hurt me, too, but that was easier to understand. 

‘T lost the hearty appetite I used to have, which wasn’t the worst of it. Everything 
I ate caused me great pain in the stomach, across the chest, and around both sides. 
Sometimes my bowels ceased to act altogether, and for days I would have no motion 
from them whatever. I was as completely constipated as a man could be, and I 
suffered the consequences. 

‘ All the lower part of the abdomen turned dark, so that I feared mortification had 
set in, and the doctor, on examining me, said an operation might be necessary. My 
bowels were sometimes almost as hard as a stone, owing to the packing of the matter 
in them. I was told that the poisons which were taken into the blood from this 
source would cause fatal disease, unless the trouble could be somehow done away with. 

‘But no medicine that had been tried relieved me, and both my friends and the 
doctors seemed bothered. Then I remembered the wonderful benefit my mother 
derived from Mother Seigel’s Syrup when suffering from indigestion and constipation. 
I sent to Mr. Dobinson, Chemist, in Newgate Street, and got a bottle, and began taking 
it. In a short time the blockade was broken, and my bowels moved gently and 
naturally. I could eat, and the food caused me no pain. 

‘This was reason enough for hoping it would cure me later on, and it did. Month 
by month I got stronger and better, until I was blessed with good health. Since then, 
by taking an occasional dose, I have been able to enjoy life and conduct my business. 
And for this I am under obligation to what I believe to be one of the best medicines 
in the world—I moan Mother Seigel’s Syrup.'—James Raw, 9 Silver Street, Market 
Place, Bishop Auckland, Co. Durham, December 16, 1898. 

After his recovery Mr. Raw was fortunate enough to find an occupation quite as 
lucrative as mining, and much safer, and he has since followed it. He is a man of 
excellent character, and known to everybody in the district. 

But there remain armies of men who carry no muskets and yet daily face danger 
and death. And thousands of these have learned how valuable a friend in time of 
need is Mother Seigel’s Syrup. 
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ELLIOT STOGK’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


In demy 8vo. bound in buckram, and printed on good paper, with broad margin for Notes, price £1. 7s. 6d. net. 
NOW READY. THE NEW (THIRTEENTH) VOLUME OF 


BOOK-PRICES CURRENT. Being a Record of the Prices at which 
Books have been sold at Auction, the Titles and Descriptions in Full, the Catalogue Numbers, the Names 
of the Purchasers, and Special Notices containing the Prices for the Season 1899. 
The New Volume contains an introduction in which is recorded the characteristics of the Sales of 1899. It 
also furnishes a forecast of the tastes of collectors, and of the prices of the future. 
** Book-Prices Current” is a trustworthy guide and a reference book of the greatest value.,—ATHEN UM. 
‘The book-lover is a man content with small satisfactions. If he cannot afford the volume he coverts, he 
can at least enjuy the delirious delight of reading about it, watching its value in the auction rocm, and finding 
out how much it fetched in the past.’—Sr. JamEs’s GAZETTE. 
Some of the earlier Volumes of ‘ Book-Prices Current’ are out of print, and greatly advanced in price. 
Information concerning these can be had on application to the Publisher; the more recent ones can still be had 
at the published price, 








NEW VOLUME OF THE POPULAR COUNTY HISTORY SERIES. 
In demy 8vo. cloth, price 7s, 6d. ; roxburghe, 10s. 6d. ; Large-Paper Copies, 21s. net each vol. 


A HISTORY OF OXFORDSHIRE. By J. Meape Fatxyer, 
Editor ‘ Murray’s Handbook to Oxfordshire.’ 

The present volume of the ‘ Popular County History Series’ contains considerably more matter than any of 
ita predecessors, in consequence of the large number of subjects to be dealt with, the numerous historical events 
occurring in the locality, and the fact of the University nceding special treatment. While any attempt at a 
full University History has been avoided, such an account of University matters has been included as it was 
thought would fairly represent the importance of the University in a work like the present. 

* May be heartily commended to all who are disposed, in instructive and pleasant pages, to learn in detail 
about the succession of our forefathers in a great midland shire.’-—ANTIQUARY. 

*It is not often that such a work can be pronounced attractive reading. Mr. Falkner’s has not a dull page, 


and that is owing quite as much to his mastership of the pen as to the fruitfulness of his subject.’ 
LITERARY WORLD. 





ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





A NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A Florida Enchantment. 


By ARCHIBALD CLAVERING GUNTER, Author of ‘Mr. Barnes of New York.’ 


‘It is alike realistic and improbable ; nevertheless, there is much interest in it, and the situations, which 
might easily have been offensive, are treated with tact and discretion. . . . The volume deserves to be read.’ 
ATHEN ZUM. 
‘There is much good and at times even brilliant writing in “ A Florida Enchantment.” ’—LITERARY WORLD. 


‘The author of “ Mr. Barnes of New York” has taken his fancy far afield, and strayed into the same region 
where Mr. Anstey found his ‘*Tinted Venus"; a region where the everyday commonplace possible and the 
hopelessly impossible meet on common ground, and go to make up a fascinating tale... . It is a plot of novel 
idea and clever construction, and will inevitably “catch on.” . . . It is a capital story, well worthy of the high 
reputation of its author, and crammed with amusemect and interest.,—VANITY Farr, 


*It is highly entertaining.’—Pus.ic OPrnion. 

‘It is,on the whole, rather more improbable and rather less pleasing than his best books, But all his 
books make good railway reading.’—QUEEN. 

‘Mr. Gunter's extravaganza will be found ingenious and amusing.’—Saturpay REVIEW. 


‘The author of “ Mr. Barnes of New York” has struck an entirely new vein in “A Florida Enchantment.” 
The kernel idea round which this story of love and enchantment clusters is as whimsical as anything Mr. 
W. S. Gilbert ever imagined, and develops among the characters relations that reproduce topsy-turvydom. . - 
The complications which ensue are always amusing, and once a little risky; but, as a whole, the book 
delights in the daring intermingling of the actual and the impossible. It should be widely read by people who 
do not take their novel-reading seriously.’—ScoTsMAN. 


‘ A very amusing and exciting romance. Some of the situations are as piquant as those in the well-known 
play “ Pygmalion and Galatea.” Bold in its conception, and worked out with considerable skill . . . when once 
taken up this extravaganza will be found difficult to put down again until the word “finis” has been reached ; 
and it will raise many a laugh.’—PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR. 


Lordon: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S BOOKS 
SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 





RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW BOOK. 


TWENTY-FIFTH THOUSAND. 


STALK Y & CO. 


Extra crown 8vo. red cloth, gilt top, 6s. 





THE NEW CRANFORD SERIES. 


Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. per volume, 


Rip Yan Winkle and the Legend 
of Sleepy Hollow. By WASHINGTON IRVING. 
With 53 Illustrations and a Preface by GEORGE 
H. Bovueuron, R.A. 

Humorous Poems. By THomAs Hoop. 
With a Preface by Canon AINGER, and 130 Illustra- 
tions by CHARLES E. BROCK. 

Gulliver’s Travels. With Introduction 
by Sir Henry Onalk, K.O.B., and 103 Illustrations 
by O. E. Brock. 

Reynard the Fox. Edited, with Intro- 
duction, by JOSEPH Jacoss, Illustrated by FRANK 
CALDERON, 

The School for Scandal, and the 
Rivals. By R. B. SHERIDAN. With 50 Illustra- 
tions by EpMunD J. SULLIVAN, and an Introduction 
by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, Q.C., M.P. 

Household Stories. From the Collec- 
tions of the Bros. Grimm. Translated from the 
German by Lucy Crank, and done into Pictures 
by WALTER CRANE. 

The Fables of A’sop. Selected, told 
anew, and their History traced. By JosEPH 
Jacogs. With about 300 Ilustrations by RicHarD 
HEIGHWAY. 

Cranford. By Mrs.GASKELL. With Pre- 
face by ANNE THACKERAY RitTcHIg, and 100 
Illustrations by Huau THoMson. 





The Vicar of Wakefield. By OLIver 
GoLDsMITH. A New Edition. With 182 Illustra- 
tions by HueH THomson, and a Preface by AUSTIN 


Dopson. 


Our Village. By Mary RvussELL MIT- 
FORD. With a Preface by ANNE THACKERAY 
RITCHIE, and 100 Illustrations by HucH THomson. 


Days with Sir Roger de Coverley. 
Reprinted from the Spectator. With Illustrations 
by Huex THomsonN, 


Coridon’s Song, and other Verses. With 
Ilustrations by HueH TxHomsoy, and an Intro- 
duction by AUSTIN DoBson, 


Coaching Days and Coaching Ways. 
By W. OuTRAM TRISTRAM. With 214 Lilustrations 
by HvuGH THomson and HERBERT RAlILTON. 


New Edition. 
Old Christmas. From the Sketch-Book 
Illustrated by R. 


of WASHINGTON IRVING. 
CaLDEcoTY. Third Edition. 


Bracebridge Hall. From the Sketch- 
book of WAsHINGTON IRVING, Illustrated by R. 
CaLpgcoTT. Third Edition. 


The Alhambra. By WASHINGTON 
Iavinc. With an Introduction by ELIzaBEeTn 
Ropins PENNELL. Illustrated with Drawings of 
the Places mentioned, by JosgPH PENNELL, 





Mr. Hissey’s 


Over Fen and Wold. With 14 Full- 
pee (and some smaller) Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 


On Southern English Roads. With 
Illustrations, Demy Svo. 16s. 


Through Ten English Counties. 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 16s, 


Road Books. 


Across England in a Dogcart: 
from London to St. David’s and Back. With Illus- 
trations. Demy 8vo. 16s. 

An Old-fashioned Journey in 
England and Wales, Demy 8vo. with Fron- 
tispiece, 12s, 

A Holiday on the Road. An Artist's 
Wanderings in Kent, Sussex, and Surrey. With 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 16s, 





The Horse, and How to Breed and 
Rear Him. By Witt1aM Day, Author of ‘The 
Racehorse in Training’ &c. Second Edition. 
Demy 8vo. 16s, 


Through the Stable and Saddle 
Room : a Practical Guide for all concerned in the 
Ownership or Management of Horses. By Major 
Fisaer. New and Cheaper Edition. Orown 8vo, 6s, 





MACMILLAN & CO., Liwrtrep, London. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


ILLUSTRATED. 








Weekly, Price 6d., by post 6:d. 





THE JOURNAL FOR ALL INTERESTED IN COUNTRY 
LIFE AND COUNTRY PURSUITS. 





fa ATTENTION is particularly drawn to 
the Series of Illustrated Articles on -ggmy 


Gardens Old and Dew 


now appearing in ‘Country Life,’ illustrating the 





most beautiful of the Gardens of England. The 
Photographs used have all been specially taken for 
the Series, and are unequalled Specimens of perfect 


Art Photography. 





OFFICES: 


20 TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY'S 
Dew Books for the Christmas Season. 


DEDICATED TO THE BRITISH ARMY. 
UNIFORM WITH THE TWO-VOLUMR EDITION oF MAHAN'S ‘NELSON.’ 

THE LIFE OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. Tho 
Restoration of the Martial Power of Great Britain. By the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT 
MAXWELL, M.P., Bart. Profusely Illustrated with Maps, Battle Plans, Photo 
gravures. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. net. 

Illustrated Prospectus sent post free on application. 
READY. IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON THE BRITISH ARMY. 
Royal 8vo. bound in Khaki cloth, price 12s. 6d. net. 

THE BRITISH ARMY. By a Ligutenant-Cotonet in the Army. 
With an Introduction by Major-General F. Maurice, 0.B. With 13 Full-page 
Plates in Colour, other Full-page Illustrations, and many Cuts in the text. The 
Portraits include General Sir Redvers Buller, Major-General Lord Methuen, General 
Sir Evelyn Wood, the Marquis of Lansdowne, &c. 


LIFE OF NELSON. By Captain A. T. Manan, U.S.N. The New, 
Revised, and much Cheaper Edition, complete in 1 vol. of over 750 pages. 12s. 6d. 
net. With a New Preface. The Illustrations and Battle Plans as in the two-volume 
36s. Edition. 

*A Oheap Edition of this masterpiece is a national benefit. Captain Mahan is the most accomplished naval 
critic of the day, and he has traced the development of Nelson's powers and describad his successive victories in 
a way that makes this book a professional classic.,—-QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

VOLUME IV. NOW READY. 

THE ROYAL NAVY FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO 
THE PRESENT. By WILLIAM Latrp CLOwsEs. Illustrated by Photogravure 
Portraits, Maps, Plans, and Pictures taken from contemporary and authentic sources. 
Each volume is complete in itself, with an Index, and orders are taken either for 
Sets or for Separate Volumes, Volumes I. to IV. now ready. Royal 8vo. 25s. 
each net. 


‘A worthy memorial of our naval history ... will take high rank among the literary achievements of the 


Victorian era. A work that must now be regarded as indispensable to serious students of English history.’ 
DAILY CHRONICLE, 


THE DOWNFALL OF SPAIN. Naval History of the Spanish- 


American War. By H. W. WILSON, Author of ‘Ironclads in Action.’ With Maps, 
Charts, Battle Plans, and numerous Full-page Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 14s. net. 


OUR NAVY FOR A THOUSAND YEARS (KING ALFRED 
TO KHARTOUM). By Captain S. EAaRDLEY-WILMOT, R.N. With many Illustra- 
tions of Ships, showing their progressive stages from century to century. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


FINE ART WORKS. 


REPRESENTATIVE PAINTERS OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. By Mrs. ARTHUR BELL (N. D’ANveERS), Author of ‘The Elementary 
History of Art’ &c. Illustrated by six Photogravures and 44 Half-tone Reproduc- 
tions from characteristic examples of the representative work of fifty of the greatest 
Painters of the nineteenth century. Columbia 8vo. 30s. net. 


DUTCH PAINTERS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
Edited by Max Roosgs, Curator of the Platin-Moretus Museum, Antwerp. Trans- 
lated by F. KNowLes. With Biographical Notices. With over 200 Illustrations, 
besides 6 Etchings by PHILIP ZILCKEN. 6 Photogravure Plates, and 12 Half-tone 
Full-page Plates. Vol. I. published in 1898; Vol. II. now ready. 4to. cloth extra, 
about 300 pages. Each, £2. 2s. net. 

*,* Illustrated Prospectus of thé above sent post free on application. 


The Publishers will be pleased to forward their Complete Catalogue post free on application. 
Lonpon: St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C, 
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THE ONLY 3d. POPULAR MONTHLY FOR HOME AND 
GENERAL READING. 


































THE 





CHARING CROSS |: 
| MAGAZINE. ) 





PRICE THREEPENCE. . 





Tue First Number will be issued about December 15, and will be 
The Biggest, Brightest, and Best Produced 


Magazine ever offered at the price. There will be as many pages as the popular ‘a 
sixpennies give, and every article will be elaborately illustrated by the best 

art talent in the Kingdom. The contents will be marked by variety and strong 
interest, while combining all that appeals to the healthiest English tastes. 

The morbid sentiment which has crept into so much of our literature will be 
conspicuous by its absence in the pages of the ‘ Charing Cross.’ 


The announcement of the ‘ Charing Cross Magazine’ has been hailed with 
delight from all quarters of the Empire, and the chief problem which at present P- 
confronts the Proprietors is the difficulty of meeting the demands for Number : 
One. Their advice to one and all is— : 


ORDER EARLY OF YOUR NEWSAGENT AND SEE YOUR ORDER BOOKED. s 


AMONC MANY OTHER CONTENTS OF THE FIRST ISSUE MAY BE MENTIONED: 


The Original Charing Cross. By Licut.-Col. A. G. 8. GREGORY. wi 
The Thames Palaces. By EDWIN OLIVER. & 
Mademoiselle la Negresse. By AGneEs M. BIDDLE. — 
The Oldest Printing House in the World. Dy H.T. SHeRmay. 
An African Hunting Story. By T. Gzxovz. 

The Home Secretary’s Diamond. By BR. Norman SILvER. 

The Ghost of Captain Christie. By Lieut.-Col. Joun MaccREGor. 
Bringing His Sheaves with Him. By Agtuur HowsL. 

The Return. By Ruvné Bazin. 

He, She, and Another. By J. R. HENSLOWE. 

Two Years’ Hard Labour. By Masxt QUILLER Coucu. one 


London: THE NEW CENTURY PRESS, Limrrep, 484 Strand, W.C. 
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MR. SWINBURNE’S NEW DRAMA. Crown 8vo. buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


Rosamund, Queen of the Lombards: a Tragedy. 


By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


* The play not only contains much admirable writing, but gives us a higher idea than any of the poet’s 
previous works of the dramatic possibilities latent in his genius.’.—DaILy CHRONICLE, 

*It is given to few poets with such a record behind them to — so signal and lovely a proof of their 
continued poetic vitality, I think there can be no doubt that “ und ” must be counted among the best 
work Mr. Swinburne has given us... . And itis striking not merely as poetry—not merely for the many strong 
and beautiful lines which come co naturally to the tragic lips that speak them—but striking with its own 
proper excellence, that of drama. The figures and the action have a reality rare in the poetic drama. I should 
almost be inclined to say that Mr. Swinburne has never attained so high a degree of dramatic reality in any 
earlier play..—RicHARD LE GALLIENNE in the SrTar. 

*Just as Shakespeare transformed the old story of “Hamlet,” so Mr. Swinburne bas transformed the old 
story of “ Rosamund.” He has humanised and vitalised the characters, and wrought the plot into a terse, tense 
unity of dramatic life. He has created a masterpiece which, by virtue of its austere magnificence of style and 
noble simplicity of action, claims cousinship with even the greatest of Greek tragedies. ... There is poetry 
enough in “ Rosamund” to furnish forth a whole generation of poeticules.’—MorNinG LEADER, 

‘The dialogue . . . is always nervous and strong, and it has a new music of its own. The work, as a whole, 
is one which every lover of poetry will read with keen interest and admiration.’—ScoTsMAN. 

* A piece of magnificent writing. —DaILy NEws. 

* It is a work noble in simplicity and splendid in variety.’—MancHgsTER GUARDIAN. 

‘Not often has Mr. Swinburne written verse so concentrated, so clear, so free from unnecessary embroidery 
as in “Rosamund,” which . . . will always be gratefully cherished by the lover of poetry pure and simple.’ 

GLOBE. 

‘A piece of very fine poetic and dramatic writing.’-—OvuTLook. 

‘The soul of Greek tragedy at its greatest lives in this masterpiece of a modern age. —LITERARY WORLD. 

‘ The tragedy is full of fine writing ; full, indeed, of the Mr. Swinburne we know of old, but with restraiots. 
It lives and moves, and it will last with the best dramatic poetry of our generation.—REvVIEW OF THE WEEK. 





CLARK RUSSELL’S NEW BOOK. Small quarto, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


The Ship: her Story. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. With 50 Illustrations by H. C. SepPINGs WRIGHT. 


*Mr. Clark Russell has taken us in his books many delightful voyages in ships that glory in their canvas, 
and we welcome the story he tells us of all the different phases of the ship from the earliest times, its birth and 
growth, from the coracle or the dug-out to the trireme, from the trireme to the great three-decker of the 
d , and thence onward to the modern armour-clad. . . . The author tells his story in a way which makes 
it not only technically but historically interesting, and Mr, Seppings Wright’s illustrations picture the changes 
my With such a combination as Mr. Clark Russell’s pen and the artist's pencil, it is needless to say that 
“The Ship ; her Story” is a fascinating book. —WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 

‘Laying fiction aside for the nonce, Mr. Olark Russell treats us to an interesting volume of facts relating to 
his favourite element the sea. . .. Mr. Seppings Wright's illustrations are of a very high order indeed, and are 
supplied with no niggard hand. . . . “‘ The Ship” should have a wide circulation.—LONDON LETTER. 

‘This sketch of the evolution of the ship must interest many, and will make « good gift-book for boys.” 

LITERATURE. 


*The volume is illustrated by half a hundred drawings by Mr. Seppings Wright, worthy the picturesque 
charm of the letterpress. That is high praise.’—Puncu. 

‘In “The Ship” Mr. Clark Rassell gives us another proof that his charm is as great as ever... . On a level 
with Mr. Olark Russell’s writing is the admirable work of Mr. Seppings Wright as illustrator. ... Apart from 
its interest to men who have to do with the sea, this is the very book to give to a boy or sit at ey 

LACK AND WHITE. 





A NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s, 6d. 


The Outlaw of Iceland. 


By VICTOR HUGO. Translated by Sir GILBERT CAMPBELL. 


‘ The translation of the strange weird book is exceptionally well done, and to those who enjoy a sensational 
novel this book affords every attraction. —WEEKLY DISPATCH. 
‘A narrative of weird aud sensational interest.’--LONDON LETTER. 
The translation has all the fire of the author’s passion. It is a novel of great power, worthy of the pen of 
one of the greatest French novelists.’ —Pkn1HsHIRK CONSTITUTIONAL, 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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Small demy 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


Bohemian Paris of To-day. 


Written by W. C. MORROW from Notes by EDOUARD CUCUEL, 
With 106 Illustrations by EDOUARD CUCUEL. 


* This fascinating combination of brightly written letterpress and admirably executed drawings is avowelly 
intended by its joint authors, Messrs. Morrow and Cucuel, to instruct as well as entertain. Its main purpose, 
lucidly set forth in an introductory chapter—the alluring promise of which is amply fulfilled in the body of the 
book—is adequately to describe and portray the life that is led at the present time by Parisian students. . , , 
No attempt has been made by the gifted designer, or by his able literary collaborator, Mr. W. 0. Morrow, to 
tone down the salient features of Lutetian student-life. ... The text of the papers describing the Fino Art 
Schools, public ateliers, private studios, cafés, cabarets, and dance-halls frequented by Parisian students appears 
to have been written up to M. Oucuel’s admirable drawings, every one of which is instinct with frank fun or 
rollicking humour.’—DaiILy TELEGRAPH. 


‘Very readable and picturesque. . . . There are pictures that are strangely fascinating, and the fascination 
is just as much due to the brilliance of the writing as to the peculiar human interest of the scenes described, 
Apart from the ease and vividuess of the writing, which make a quick appeal to the imagination of the reader, 
his eyes are charmed by the numerous sketches, invariably full of the character and humour of the life they 
depict.’—ScoTsMAN. 


‘It is an interesting study. . . . The illustrations are abundant and are excellent in quality.’,—DatLy Nrws, 
‘Frank and amusing. ... M. Oucuel’s illustrations are as admirable a3 they are plentiful.’—ACADEMY. 


‘This very entertaining and rather audacious book purports to describe the life of the average art student 
in Paris, dwelling more particularly on his amusements, It is well written. —GLasaow HERALD. 


‘These intimate revelations of Mr. Morrow and M. Cucuel are one of the most delightful surprises of the 
present literary season. . . . People who wish to retain their respectability, and at the same time to acquire an 
intimate knowledge of the doings and sayings of Bohemian life in Paris, w:ll do well to get hold of Mr. Morrow's 
delightful letterpress and of M. Oucuel’s equally delightful illustrations.’—Soc1aL REVIEW. 





A LONDON ANTIQUARY’S NOTE-BOOK. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


London Souvenirs. 


By C. W. HECKETHORN, Author of ‘The Secret Societies of All Ages’ &c. 


‘A bright little work. cealing with some of the more interesting phases of the London life of the past. ... 
A volume so full of good things ought to have a place in every collection of London literature, and shoull 
also be prized by all lovers of good stories well told.—LoNDoN ARGUS. 


* London has changed so much even within the memory of many of us who can still call ourselves young, 
that we cannot but welcome a fresh volume dealing in pleasant, gossiping fashion with various aspects of the 
metropolis of the past. Mr. Heckethorn has of course had numerous predecessors in this particular field, but 
many of his entertaining chapters are none the less welcome. He deals not only with the material London, 9 
to speak, but also with certain phases of bygone London society.’—LITERARY WORLD. 


‘ There is a pleasant literary flavour in “ London Souvenirs,” and no lack of living interest. . . . The gossip 
which he gives us is that of a well-read man about town, with an eye for the picturesque, and a warm place ia 
hia heart for the pathos no less than the humour of acity which .. . is the world in miniature.’ 

LEEDS MERCURY. 

‘There are no chapters that do not provide lively and interesting pages, telling of old coffee-houses, of witty 
judges, of famous actresses, of taverns and tea-gardens, of lost rivers and defunct clubs, of pretty women and 
valorous men.’—SCOTSMAN. 


* London Souvenirs” is a pleasant book. . . . Londoners who are interested in their city’s past could have 
no better guide in its way than “ London Souvenirs.”’ —LOoNDON LETTER. 


‘It is a veritable storehouse of entertaining fa:ts, strung together with no little skill, and covering almost 
every phase of life of the Lonion of th past.’—PoBLISHERS’ OIRCULAR. 


‘We know of no more delightfal or fascinating hobby than collecting books dealing with London and 
London life. .. . Here is the latest... . Mr. Heckethorn is a most agreeable companion, garrulous, but never 
tiresome or dull.’—DaiLy CHRONICLE. 

ts 


‘Mr. Heckethorn's nineteen chapters about gambling clubs, witty women, old London coffee-houses, — 
and beaux, old taverns and tea-gardens, and other kindred topics, furnish a large amount of anecdote which, 
not always new, is generally entertaining.’ —DatLy News. 


London : CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, with 6 Illustrations, 6s. 


Terence. 


By B. M. CROKER, Author of ‘ Beyond the Pale,’ ‘ Diana Barrington,’ &c. 


*A spirited and romantic love — . » « The pleasant Irish folk, with their brogue, their good nature, their 
unfailing wit, help to give charm and humour to a story that will satisfy the many admirers of Mrs, Oroker's 
Irish tales.’,——DaILy NEws. 

‘“Terence” is the best thing of Mrs. Oroker’s we have read for a longtime. The characters are few— 
Maureen, Terence, Lady Fanshawe and her husband are the principals—but they are life-like and well drawn. 
Terence and Maureen are a charming pair, and enlist our warmest sympathies. Mrs. Oroker is always gay and 
amusing, and she displays those happy qualities to the best advantage in “ Terence,” for the book is lively from 
beginning to end. The micor characters, Mrs. Duckitt, Mr. Foulcher, and Julia, are most amusing. Mrs. 
Oroker is decidedly in the front rank of those writers who aim at nothing more serious than being interesting.’ 

BLACK AND WHITE. 

‘Told with a full measure of Mrs. Oroker's vivacity and humour.’— SprcTaTOR. 

‘Mrs. Croker can draw very attractive heroines, and Maureen D‘Arcy is quite worthy to rank among that 
attractive company.’—MoRNING LEADER. 

‘ There is a freshness, brightness, and charm which make it such a story as, when ended, is laid down with 
the wish that there had been more of it ; not that it is not perfectly complete as it is, but the leading characters 
in it are such fascinating people that one feels sorry to lose sight of them.’—ScoTsMAN. 

‘A brightly written story.’ Darty CHRONICLE. 

‘One always opens one of Mrs, B. M. Oroker’s novels with the certain hope of an hour’s genuine enjoyment ; 
and “Terence” is quite equal to Mrs. Croker’s best work. ... Mrs. Croker’s story rattles along over the 
surface of life as the Irish coach rattled down the road to Ballybay. And it ends as happily. —Wor.b. 

* The book is so fresh, the dialogue so witty and amusing, that it is impossible to lay down the story without 
finishing it... . Mrs. Croker has seldom done better work. “Terence” is just the cheery, amusing book for a 
wet October afternoon, when all the world is steeped in misery.—DaILY MAIL. 

‘She has cast a spell of romance over the “ould counthry.” ’"—WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 

‘Mrs, Croker has given us an Irish story of the right sort—mettlesome and vivacious, and sparkling with 
the characteristic humour of the country. . . . The story is interesting from beginning to end, and it is sure to 
be widely read. There are half-a-dozen excellent illustrations by Mr. Sidney Paget..—GLasGow HERALD. 

‘The local setting of “Terence” is fresh and natural... . The incidents are well arranged, and there is 
more than one dramatic situation. . . . The tale is brightly told.’ MAaNcHESTER GUARDIAN, 

‘A capital book. ... Mrs. Croker’s gift of easy narration by no means deserts her, while her knowledge of 
the world is as conspicuous as ever.'—LITERATURE. 

‘The public ought to be thankful that the gifted authoress has produced such a charming story, with a 
delightful bit of the “ould counthry ” as the scene of its exciting incidents, ... It isa story which will bear 
to be read oftener than once.’—LivERPOOL Post. 

‘Incidents sufficiently brisk and breezy to prevent Mrs. Oroker's readers from merely skimming her pages. 
The dialogue and the characterisation deserve a special word of acknowledgment and thanks.’ 

LirERARY WORLD. 

* Mrs, Croker is to be congratulated on the success of this her latest novel. . . . Its development is such as 
to rivet the attention of the reader to the close, there being no lack of exciting incidents, which are well to 
while the characters are not overdrawn, but are real living beings. . .. The story is well illustrated by Mr. 
Sidney Paget.’—BiaMINeHaM Post. 





SARAH TYTLER’'S NEW NOVEL. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s, 6d. 


A Honeymoon’s Eclipse. 


By SARAH TYTLER, Author of ‘ Mrs, Carmichael’s Goddesses’ &c. 


‘ Miss Tytler’s well studied romances of Scottish life are always sure of their wel , and “A Honey "s 
Eclipse’ is no less charming in its way than its immediate predecessors. . . . The story is pleasantly told, and 
the incidental sketches of Scottish provincial life are very attractive. —DaiLy NEws, 

‘We have seldom had from a woman’s pen so delightful a character as Tina. . . . To those who like a 
simple story well told, and appreciate the humour and pathos of ordinary experience, “A Honeymoon’s Eclipse” 
can be confidently recommended.’—SPEAKER. 

_‘It is an exceedingly well-told story, marked by all that delicate and minute insight into human nature 
which characterises all Miss Tytler's work, while the studies of Scottish life and temperament are in every way 
quite excellent,’—BooxKsELLER. 

‘ In this story Sarah Tytler once more shows how admirably she can enter into the spirit of what may well 
enough have been a reflex of the social and ecclesiastical life of a Svottieh village community half a century 
ago... . Like all Sarah Tytler’s works, it is agreeable and homely.’—ScoTsMAN. 

‘Granting that the incidents in this book are hopelessly improbable, the story is still worthy of the high 
praise which has so often been given to its writer. .. . Ali the characters are admirably drawn.’—VANITY Fain. 








The Young Master of Hyson Hall. 


By FRANK STOCKTON. With Illustrations. 


*“ The Young Master of Hyson Hall” is intended as a book for boys, but it has some of the attractiveness 
of the immortal “ Tom Sawyer,” which may find it a wider public. Phil Berkeley is a pleasant young hero, and 
Ohap Webster, as the more cenventional treasure-hunting boy, is sufficiently entertaining. There is a good 
story, and it is well told.’—SPgzAKER, 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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SIR WALTER BESANT’S POPULAR LONDON NOVEL. 
FIFTH EDITION. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


THE ORANGE GIRL. 


By Sir WALTER BESANT. With 8 Illustrations by F. PEGRAM. 


‘ Sir Walter Besant will be read at his very best in “The Orange Girl.” It has the freshness and natural- 
ness with which all sorts and conditions of men were descrived in ‘* Ready-Money Mortiboy ” ; it has disinterested. 
ness placed opposite to grasping greed, as in “‘ Beyond the Dreams of Avarice” ; and a heroine equal in sweetness 
to Calis in her Arbour and to Dorothy Forster ; with the shrewdness in dictating events, and making use of men, 
of Angela Messenger and Armorel of Lyonesse. —GUARDIAN. 

‘This is as excellent a novel as its author has ever written. It is brisk and entertaining throughout. ., , 
There is a good plot. . . . There is plenty of dramatic incident.’-—MonrnING Post. 

‘“The Orange Girl” is crammed with good and useful matter, and is certainly a book which will be very 
widely read.’—Sr. Pavt's. 

‘Jenny is one of those characters who take hold of us at once and inspire the reverence which perfect 
womanhood alone commands, . . . Taking the etory as a whole, it is rarely that we come across one that gives 
80 little opening fer criticism, or one that so completely captures the interest and sympathy.—LITERARY WonRLp, 

*A novel which shows the hand of a master of fiction and the mind ofascholar. It is a novel which any 
one who begins will not put down until the last page.’ —OnURCH FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 

‘Probably no other writer could give such exact and complete pictures cf elghteenth-century London as 
appear — and again in this book. The lore of the thingis prodigious and handled with genuine manipulative 
skill.’—ACADEMY. 

* He has provided his readers with a story of such enthralling interest that it cannot fail to engross their 
attention to theend. If comparison be suggested between “ The Urange Girl” and the author’s previous works, 
it must undoubtedly be with such accepted masterpieces as ‘‘ The Chaplain of the Fleet” and “ The Monks of 
Thelema,” written during his literary partnership with the late Mr. James Rice .And such a comparison would, 
in our estimation, in no way tell against the present story. ...In “The Orange Girl” the author of “ All 
Sorts and Conditions of Men ” is assuredly at his very best. —WEEKLY REGISTER. 

‘“ The Orange Girl” is a delightful heroine, and the atmosphere surrounding her is full of adventure and 
interest. ... She is a most fascinating creature.... The stcry is written with all the author’s verve and 
power.’—VANITY Fair. 

‘The author has ecarcely produced a more attractive and satisfying story. —LIVERPOOL Post. 

‘Sir Walter Besant has swung vigorously back to his best days, . . . There is something particularly robust 
and spacious about “ The Orange Girl.” ’"—BookMAN. 

‘Sir Walter Besant has better than anyone the sentiment of old London, and the charm of it lingers about 
the Pages of “ The Orange Girl.” ’—STANDARD. 

‘The story is admirable. . . . especially as regards the character of the fascinating heroine. This brilliant 
young girl begins life as a beauty of St. Giles’s . . . and might have ended as a beauty of St, James’s. . .. She isa 
delightful and chsrming creature. ... The scene of mad revenge is the most powerful of several powerful 
passages, and the story from first to last does not flag in picturesque spirit and interest.—DAILY OBRONICLE. 

‘An animated picture... . We must not follow further the bistory of this perplexing, vita), and alluring 
woman, ... The romance is interesting as a story, but it deserves especially to be read for the picture it gives 
of the manners and state of society that existed a century and a haf ago. The aspect of the century it portrays 
is that which Hogarth painted, and of which Smollett and Fielding gave revealing glimpses.’—DatLy NEws. 

‘The scenes are graphically depicted, and they remain in the memory with a distinctness which, while un- 
doubtedly a tribute to the author’s skill, may not be altogether agreeab’e to the reader who believes that this is 
the best of all possible worlds.’ DaILy News WFreKLy. 

*No living writer can discourse more charmingly on o]d London than he.’--SaTuRDAY REVIEW. 

* Since “ Dorothy Forester” Sir Walter Besant has rot written any novel surpassing this in the restoration of 
place, manners, and tone, nor has he drawn character more c.nvincingly. The story is very clever and quite 
uncommon. . . .-In all the author’s writirgs there is no scene more powerful than the terrible one of the pillory; 
or picture more beautiful than Jenny Wilmot’s dealing with the woman who swore away her life.’-—WoRLD. 

‘Full of strong situations, which the author's knowledge of obsolete customs enables him to invest with 
absorbing interest. It is most ingenious in dosign, ship-shape in arrangement, and from cover to cover it ho'ds 
the attention, and often quickens the pulses to the liveliest beating. Jenny, the Orange Girl, is one of the most 
fascinating even of the author's many fascinating heroines. ... “The Orange Girl” is an example of Besant 
at his best, and it ia hard to give higher praise than this. —PaLL MALI. GAZETTE, 

‘The pictures of the manners and society of high and low degree of the London of a hundred and forty years 
ago are vivid and powerfal. .. . Jenny is an alluring and lovable being. —SCOTSMAN. 

‘A bewitching creature, all smiles and Jaces,"—DAILY T&LEGRAPH, 

‘ Like all Sir Walter’s books, this is delightful reading, by reason of that easy flow of delicately polished 
English which never fails him. It is engrossing because he has conceived a really thinking plot, with en adorable 
heroine and half a dozen most truculent villains. ... We are carried away by admiration for the vivid insight 
into this corner of English history here afforded us, and must congratulate the author on adding to our library 
one more success in a field peculiarly his own.’—St. Jamus’s GAZETTE. 

‘A very effective piece of work. . . . Sir Walter Besant is an accomplished story-teller, and an indefatigable 
student of London. “The Orange Girl” will certainly not diminish his wide reputation. —NEw AGE. 

‘The story throughout is full of varied interest, and told with unfailing vivacity and power ; while as to the 
scenic environment, Sir Walter Besant’s cvaft and knowledge have never been more admiiably manifested than 
in the many striking pictures of bygone London. —WE=TMINSTER GAZETTE. 

‘ Herein is much lore concerning City life in the last century; its theatres, prisons, masquerades, taverns, 
and fashionable folk. ... The story is a pretty one, in spite of the noise and unsavouriness of some of the 
scenes. If Hogarth is suggested, so also is Randolph Caldecott.’—Lonpon LETTER. 

‘Sir Walter Besant is always interesting, but Sir Walter Besant on old London is more than interesting. . - 
The Orange Girl is one Jenny Wilmot. ... She is a delightful character, drawn with the charm of Sir Walter 

Besant at his best. The story of her life is as full of interest and excitement as one could wish for. . . . Apart 
from the plot, which is a good one, “The Crange Girl” owes a great deal of its charm to the excellent word- 
pictures of last-century London.’—BLAck AND WBHITE. ° 

‘Sir Walter Besant makes a very good ttory out of her adventurous life ard benevolent deeds. . . . This isa 
pleasant and not uninstructive story.’,—ATHEN ZUM, 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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MR. SWINBURNE’S NEW DRAMA. Crown 8vo. buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


Rosamund, Queen of the Lombards: 


A Tragedy. 
By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


An Author’s Edition de Luxe of the 
Works of Mark Twain 


in 22 Volumes (limited to 600 Numbered Copies, Signed by the Author, for sale in Great 
Britain and its Dependencies) is in preparation, and a Prospectus giving full details 
may be had. 


A CHEAPER ISSUE. Square 8vo. cloth, 35. 6d. 


Thomas Bewick and his Pupils. 


By AUSTIN DOBSON, Author of ‘ Eighteenth Century Vignettes.’ 
With 95 Illustrations. 











Crown 8vo. buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


A Paladin of Philanthropy, &c. 


By AUSTIN DOBSON. With 2 Illustrations. 


‘The book makes an admirable pendant to the series of ‘‘Eighteenth-Century Vignettes.” It is written 
pleasantly, easily, and with now and then a welcome touch of humour. Mr. Dobson's critical faculty is as acute, 
his mastery of facts as complete as ever. . . . It isa book not only to read, but to keep.'—LiTERATURE. 


SECOND EDITION (THIRD THOUSAND). 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, with Portrait, 245. 


Justin McCarthy’s Reminiscences. 


.. ‘Poets, painters, and politicians; actors, actresses, and adventurers; Bohemians, exiles, and refugees; 
others, novelists, and dramatists—all pass in procession across Mr. McCarthy's bright and sparkling pages. 
They are in truth a goodly company, a striking series of pen pictures.’"—PaLt MALL GazeTTE. 








COMPLETION OF MR. McCARTHY’S ‘ HISTORY OF THE FOUR GEORGES.’ 


In the press. 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 12s. each (completing the Work). 
Vors. III. and IV. of 


A History of the Four Georges. 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P. 





London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 




















LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF A WAR CORRESPONDENT. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


Things I Have Seen in War. 


By IRVING MONTAGU. With 16 full-page Illustrations. 





A NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, with 90 Illustrations, 6s. 


Social England under the Regency. 


By JOHN ASHTON, Author of ‘Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne. 


Florizel’s Folly. 


By JOHN ASHTON, Author of ‘ English Caricature and Satire on Napoleon I.’ 
With Photogravure Frontispiece and 12 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 65. 








With Zola in England: a story of Exile. 


Told by ERNEST A. VIZETELLY. With 4 Portraits, Crown 8vo. cloth, 35. 6d. 
SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo. buckram gilt, 6s. 


The Romance of a Pro=Consul. 


BEING THE PERSONAL LIFE AND MEMOIRS OF THE RIGHT HON. 
SIR GEORGE GREY, K.C.B. By JAMES MILNE. With a Portrait. 


Strange Crimes. 


By WILLIAM WESTALL, Author of ‘ With the Red Eagle’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 35. 64. 











A NEW EDITION. Demy 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


The Life of Napoleon III. 


By ARCHIBALD FORBES. With Photogravure Frontispiece and 36 Illustrations. 
CLARK RUSSELL’S NEW BOOK. Small quarto, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


The Ship: her Story. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. With 50 Illustrations by H. C. Seppincs WRIGHT. 








Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The Complete Art of Firework-Making 


By THOMAS KENTISH. With 267 Illustrations. 
A NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Tunis: the Land and the People. 


By the CHEVALIER ERNST VON HESSE-WARTEGG. With 22 Illustrations. 








Fep. 8vo. cloth limp, fs. ; cloth gilt, 2s. 


Comrades All: a Book for Soldiers. 


By WALTER MATHAMS, F.R.G.S., Author of ‘ Jack Ahoy.’ 
With a Preface by Field-Marshal LORD ROBERTS, V.C. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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Small 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


Bohemian Paris of To-day. 


Written by W. C. MORROW from Notes by Epovarp CucugL. 
With 106 Illustrations by EDOUARD CUCUEL. 


ROBERT BARR’S NEW BOOK. Shortly. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


The East while you Wait: 


NOTES ON A VISIT TO THE FARTHER EDGE OF THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
By ROBERT BARR, Author of ‘A Woman Intervenes’ &c. 


A NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d, 
Bill Nye’s Comic History of the 
United States. 


With 146 Illustrations by F. Opprr. 
A NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The Ancient Legends, Mystic Charms, 
and Superstitions of Ireland. 


WITH SKETCHES OF THE IRISH PAST. By LADY WILDE. 
A LONDON ANTIQUARY’S NOTE-BOOK. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


+ 
London Souvenirs. 
By C. W. HECKETHORN, Author of ‘ The Secret Societies of All Ages’ &c. 
Among the contents will be found Chapters upon the following :— 

Gambling Clubs and High Play, Old London Coffee-houses, Old M.P.s and Some of Their 
Sayings, Famous Old Actors, Old Judges and Some of Their Sayings, Some Famous London 
Actresses, Queer Clubs of Former Days, Curious Stories of the Stock Exchange, Wits and 
Beaux of Old London Society, London Seen Through Foreign Spectacles, The Galleried 
Taverns of Old London, Old London Tea Gardens, William Paterson and the Bank of 
England, the Old Doctors, the Lost Rivers of London, Bars and Barristers, The Sublime Beef- 
steakers and the Kit-kat and Rota Clubs, Hampton Court Palace and its Masters. 





























A NEW EDITION. Demy 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


Through the Gold-fields of Alaska 
to Bering Straits. 


By HARRY DE WINDT. With Map and 33 full-page Illustrations. 





Crown 8vo. cloth, 35. 6d. 
True Tales of Travel and Adventure. 
By HARRY DE WINDT, Author of ‘ Through the Gold-fields of Alaska.’ 
Small demy 8vo. cloth, 75. 6d. 
Jerusalem: The City of Herod and Saladin. 


By WALTER BESANT and E. H. PALMER. 
FourtH EDITION. With a New Chapter, a Map, and 11 Illustrations. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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Shortly. A NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The Golden Treasury of Thought. 


A DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS FROM THE BEST AUTHORS. 
By THEODORE TAYLOR. 





Demy 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 12s. 6a. 
Sketches from Memory. 
By G. A. STOREY, A.R.A. With 93 Illustrations by the Author. 
A NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The Choice Works of Edgar A. Poe: 


Poems, Stories, Essays. 


With an Introduction by CHARLES BAUDELAIRE. 








Fep. 8vo. cloth, Is. 


The Gentleman’s Cellar; 
Or, The Butler and Cellarman’s Guide. 


By H. L. FEUERHEERD, of Oporto. 
IN PREPARATION. Royal 8vo. cloth gilt, 50s. 


Walford’s County Families of the 
United Kingdom (1900). 


Containing Notices of the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, &c., of more than 12,000 


distinguished Heads of Families, their Heirs Apparent or Presumptive, the Offices they hold 
or have held, their Town and Country Addresses, Clubs, &c. 


PUBLISHED ANNUALLY. Crown 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Herbert Fry’s Royal Guide to the 
London Charities. 


Showing their Name, Date of Foundation, Objects, Income, Officials, &c. 


The Gentleman’s Magazine. 


One Shilling Monthly, or 145. a year, post-free. In addition to Stories and Articles upon Subjects 
in Literature, Science, and Art, ‘TABLE TALK’ by SyLvANUS URBAN appears monthly. 














Demy 8vo., picture cover, Is. 


The Web of Fate. 


By T. W. SPEIGHT, Author of ‘ The Mysteries of Heron Dyke’ &c. 
*,* This Story forms the GENTLEMAN’S ANNUAL for 1899. 


FIFTH EDITION OF SIR WALTER BESANT’S NEW NOVEL. Cr. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


The Orange Girl. 


By Sir WALTER BESANT. With 8 Illustrations by FreD PEGRAM. 
London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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ALAN ST. AUBYN’S NEW NOVEL. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


Mrs. Dunbar’s Secret. 


By ALAN ST. AUBYN, Author of ‘ The Old Maid’s Sweetheart’ &c. 
FRANK STOCKTON’S NEW BOOK. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The Young Master of Hyson Hall. 


By FRANK R. STOCKTON, Author of ‘ Rudder Grange.’ 
With numerous Illustrations by VIRGINIA H. DAVISSON and CHARLES H. STEPHENS. 








MRS. CROKER’S NEW NOVEL. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
Terence. 
By B. M. CROKER, Author of ‘ Beyond the Pale’ &c. With 6 Illustrations by SIDNEY PaceT. 
Also by Mrs. CROKER. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6a. each. 
Jason, Some One Else. 
And other Stories. A NEW EDITION. 
SECOND EDITION OF MANVILLE FENN’S NEW NOVEL, Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
> + 
A Crimson Crime. 
By GEO. MANVILLE FENN, Author of ‘ A Fluttered Dovecote’ &c. 
OWEN HALL’S NEW NOVEL OF ADVENTURE. Crown &vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
Eureka. 
By OWEN HALL, Author of ‘ The Track of a Storm’ &c. 
MRS. MEADE’S NEW NOVEL. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
An Adventuress. 
By L. T. MEADE, Author of ‘ The Voice of the Charmer’ &c. 
A NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
Under False Pretences. 
By ADELINE SERGEANT, Author of ‘ Dr. Endicott’s Experiment’ &c. 
A NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
For Freedom. 
By TIGHE HOPKINS, Author of ‘ The Incomplete Adventurer.’ 
In the Press) A NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
A Mental Struggle. 
By Mrs. HUNGERFORD, Author of ‘ The Three Graces.’ 
Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


An Exiled Scot. 


By H. A. BRYDEN. With a Frontispiece by J. S. Crompton, R.I. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. ‘ 
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A NEW NOVEL. Inthe press. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


Sour Grapes. 


By J. F. CORNISH. 


Adventure Books. 


NEW EDITIONS. Small demy 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 5s. each. 


Brave Men in Action: Thrilling Stories of 


the British Flag. sy sTepHEN Jj. McKENNA and JOHN | — 
AUGUSTUS O’SHEA. With 8 Illustrations by STANLEY L. Woon. 


| Colonel Thorndyke’s Secret. »,. « evr. 


With a Frontispiece by STANLEY L. Woop. _ 
































Ruj ub, the J uggs ler. syc.a. HENTY. With8 Mustain: 
by STANLEY L. Woop. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE IRONMASTER.’ Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 64, 
9 
Love’s Depths. 
By GEORGES OHNET. Translated by F, ROTHWELL, 
SARAH TYTLER’S NEW NOVEL. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6. TI 
9 - 
A Honeymoon’s Eclipse. ) 
By SARAH TYTLER, Author of ‘Mrs. Carmichael’s Goddesses’ &c. TI 
MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES’S NEW NOVEL. Crown 8vo. cloth, 35. 6d. Fe 
e ——— 
A Plaster Saint. 
By ANNIE EDWARDES, Author of ‘ Ought we to Visit Her?’ &c. 

A NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. TI 
The Outlaw of Iceland. W 
By VICTOR HUGO. Translated by Sir GILBERT CAMPBELL. TI 
ANNIE THOMAS’S NEW NOVEL. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. Or 


The Siren’s Web: a Romance of London Society . 


By ANNIE THOMAS (Mrs. PENDER CupLip), Author of ‘ Dennis Donne’ &c. pete 
A NEW EDITION, Crown 8vo. cloth, 35. 6d. 


A Tale of Two Tunnels. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL, Author of ‘ My Shipmate Louise’ &c. 








_ Far 

Con 

Recent 6/- Dovels. Car 

Infatuation. By B. M. CROKER. The 
Madame Izan. By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. - 
Mary Unwin. By ALAN ST. AUBYN. With 8 Illusts. by Percy TARRANT. | wit 
As a Man Sows. By WILLIAM WESTALL, Lt 


4 Neli Haffenden. sy TIGHE HOPKINS. With 8 Illusts. by C. GrecorY.  f A w 
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In the press. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
A Secret of the North Sea. 
By ALGERNON GISSING, Author of ‘The Scholar of Bygate.’ 
In the press. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A Court Tragedy. 


By ALBERT D. VANDAM, Author of ‘An Every-day Heroine.’ 
With 6 Illustrations by J. BARNARD DAvIs. 


A NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


An Octave of Friends. 


By E. LYNN LINTON, Author of ‘ Patricia Kemball’ &c. 

















TRANSLATION OF M. ZOLA’S NEW STORY. Shortly. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6¢. 


Fruitfulness (‘ Fécondité’). 


By EMILE ZOLA, Author of ‘The Downfall’ &c. 





Also by EMILE ZOLA. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


Abbé Mouret’s Transgression. (sto. 


The Fortune of| Money. Doctor Pascal. 
the Rougons. | His Excellency. | Lourdes. 
The Dram-Shop. | The Dream. Rome. 


Fat and Thin. The Downfall. Paris. 


Dew 3/6 Books. 


The Changeling. By sir WALTER BESANT. 

Was She Justified ? sy FRANK BARRETT. 

The Jacobite. sy HARRY LINDSAY. 

On the Brink of a Chasm. By L. T. MEADE. 
Valerie’s Fate. By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 

The Nugents of Carriconna. by TIGHE HOPKINS.. 


Geo. Danville Fenn’s Dovels. 


NEW EDITIONS, Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 











A Fluttered Dovecote. Black Blood. 

Commodore Junk. This Man’s Wife. 

Cursed by a Fortune. The Man with a Shadow.  [Shortly. 

The Case of Ailsa Gray. King of the Castle. [ Shortly. 

The Master of the Ceremonies. Double Cunning. [ Shortly. 

The Story of Antony Grace. One Maid’s Mischief. [ Shortly. 

The New Mistress. In Jeopardy. [ Shortly. 

Witness to the Deed. Eve at the Wheel; and The Chaplain’s 
The Tiger Lily. Craze. Shortly. 
The White Virgin. The Bag of Diamonds; and The Dark 
A Woman Worth Winning. House. [ Shortly. 
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South African Dovels. 


By BERTRAM MITFORD. By ERNEST GLANVILLE. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. each. Crown ado Ath ag ee 8vo. 
The Gun-Runner: a Romance of | The Lost Heiress. 
Zululand.. , The Fossicker: a Tale of Mashonaland. 
The Luck of Gerard Ridgeley. A Fair Colonist. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. each, 
The King’s Assegai. The Golden Rock. 
Renshaw Fanning’s Quest. Tales from the Veld. 








DICK DONOVAN’S NEW STORIES. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Tales of Terror. 


By DICK DONOVAN, Author of ‘ A Detective’s Triumphs.’ 
FERGUS HUME’S NEW NOVEL. In January next. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


The Lady from Nowhere. 
By FERGUS HUME, Author of ‘ The Mystery of a Hansom Cab.’ 
On November 23. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d, 


The Golden Idol. 


By J. E. MUDDOCK, Author of ‘ From the Bosom of the Deep.’ 


William Ulestall’s Dovels. 


NEW EDITIONS. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 











The Phantom City. Sons of Belial. 

A Queer Race. Her Two Millions. 

Ben Clough. Nigel Fortescue. 

Red Ryvington. A Woman Tempted Him. 
The Old Factory. For Honour and Life. 
Trust-money. Two Pinches of Snuff. psiorty. 
Ralph Norbreck’s Trust. | Birch Dene. [_Shortly. 








Sixpenny Books. 


POPULAR EDITIONS. Set in new type, medium 8vo. 6d. each; cloth, 1s. each. 















All Sorts and Conditions of Men. | Moths. By Ourpa. 

By WALTER BESANT. Under Two Flags. By Ov1pDa. 
The Golden Butterfly. By Wattzr | By Proxy. By Jamgs Payn. 

BESANT and JAMES RICE. Peg Woffington; and Christie John- 
The Deemster. By Hatt Carnrz. stone. By CHARLES READE. 
Shadow of a Crime. By Hat. Carne. | The Cloister and the Hearth. 3y 
Antonina. By WILKIE COLLINs. CHARLES READE. 

The Moonstone. By Witxie CoLtins. ‘It is Never Too Late to Mend.’ 5y 
Woman in White. By WILKIE COLLINs. CHARLES READE. 
The Dead Secret. By Witkie Cotiins. | Hard Cash. By CHARLES READE. 
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THIRD EDITION. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s, 


Under False Pretences. 


By ADELINE SERGEANT, Author of ‘Dr. Endicott’s Experiment.’ 


«A writer capable of fine sympathies and delicate art... . A really fascinating novel.-—ACcADEMY. 

* An interesting, well-written novel. There are some charming characters in it.’—Lapy. 

‘The story is interesting from beginning to end, and involves no skipping. Miss Sergeant may be held to 
bave scored another success as a story-writer.’—SOoTSMAN. 

‘Here is a book full of interest and excitement, and by far the author's best work.’—NATIONAL OBSERVER. 

* One of the best stories that has yet come to us from Miss Sergeant’s pen. It is full of excitement and 
istrigue, and there is hardly a dull page in it from first to last.’—ScorTisH LEADER. 

‘The story is very full of human interest, and for this reason it will hold the sympathy of the reader.’ 

PUBLISHERS’ OIRCULAR. 

‘Miss Sergeant knows how to tell a story so well that she can afford not to be too original. “Under False 
Pretences” has a very artful meaning indeed.’—STANDARD. 

‘ Miss Sergeant has written a clever book, which will in no way detract from her previous reputation as a 
novelist.’—-BLACK AND WHITE. 

‘It is couched in good English, and the scenes are, for the most part, evidently painted by one who is 
familiar with the phases of life she undertakes to present.,—WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

‘A novel of plot rather than of character . . . well and carefully written.’—DamLy News. 

* We believe it will enjoy a we'l-deserved popularity.—SrzcraTor, 





SECOND EDITION, Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


For Freedom. 
By TIGHE HOPKINS, Author of ‘Nell Haffenden’ &c. 


‘Mr, Tighe Hopkins has given a wonderfully vivid description of the War of Liberation in Italy in his story 
“For Freedom.” . . . The book should be better known. ... The war scenes are really good. lermo and 
Naples under the bad old régime of Bomba and under the hopeful leadership of Garibaldi are described with vigour 
and vividness, and the life of a volunteer can be admirably realised.’—SKETCH. 

‘A really refreshing story. . . . We should like to see more stories of this order.’—LITERARY WORLD. 

‘ The plot has the important merit of increasing in interest and intensity as the action proceeds; and the 
later scenes, in which Oliviero Poppi figures so prominently, are the best in the book... . It is a first-rate 
book.’—PIcTORIAL WORLD. 

‘An exciting and fluently-told tale of love and war.’—Datty TELEGRAPH. 

‘A bright and engaging piece of work.’—PaLL MAL. GAZETTE. 

‘ The author is original, and originality is a rare quality.’—Srar. 

‘The author writes with much verve and freshness, and the story is told with sustained interest.’ 

WEEKLY DISPATCH. 

‘ Asingularly clever and well manipulated account of the Garibaldi movement... . full of bright people 
and bright writing. WESTERN DAILY MERcuRY. 

‘The fighting business is admirable . . . the descriptions of the storming of Palermo and the fight on the 
Volturno are up to the highest mark. No one who has not wandered in leisurely fashion about Sicily can quite 
appreciate the exquisite felicity of the pictures of Palermo and Messina.’—VANITY Fair. 

‘A vivid picture of one of the most fabulous periods of modern history. Of the many novels having 
Garibaldi for the central figure, this is perhaps the best.’—MorNINa@ Post. 

‘A very stirring novel. To those who would know more of the struggle for liberty in Italy, and of the brave 
story of Garibaldi and his volunteers, we can very cordially recommend “* For Freedom.” ’—NEw AGE. 

‘A stirring romance of love and war. . . . The love story is a good one, and the book is always exciting. The 
romance shows Mr. Tighe Hopkins at his brightest.’—-PuBLIsHERs’ CIRCULAR. 





A NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Some One Else. 
By B. M. CROKER, Author of ‘Pretty Miss Neville’ &c. 


‘If a right pleasant volume to read you incline, 
Here's a capital novel, of novel design : 
Mrs. Croker an excellent story can tell, 
And in “Some One Else” tells it uncommonly well !’—Puncu. 


‘Few tales of domestic fiction offer as much and such well-sustained interest as is to be found in “Some 
One Else.” . . . There is much variety in this story. The reader is introduced to scenes in divers parts of the 
World, all and each of which are described with graphic fidelity. The pictures of Anglo-Indian life and scenery 
in Burmah are excellent. “Some One Else” is a book as fresh as it is pure and elevating in — stam 
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Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


An Adventuress. 


By L. T. MEADE, Author of ‘The Voice of the Charmer.’ 


* There can be no question as to the appropriateness of the title which Mrs. Meade has selected for her new 
novel. Naturally, there are some exceedingly awkward situations to be faced, and these are handled by the 
writer with considerable dexterity.’—-GLasGgow HERALD. 

*It shows her accustomed power of invention, briskness of action, and skill in character-drawing.’— 

N. 








NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE IRONMASTER.’ Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Love’s Depths. 
By GEORGES OHNET. Translated by F. ROTHWELL, 


‘Readers of M. Ohnet’s forcible romances do not need to be told how gcod a story he can write. “Lovo's 
Depths” is put together in that craftsmanlike way that few Englishmen attain to.’—St. JAMES'’s GAZETTE. 

‘The saintly and persecuted priest, “Vicar Daniel,” is a fine conception, done in M. Ohnet’s best and most 
sympathetic manner. . . . The book’s crucial situation, that of the paralysed and dying man, struggling, in the 

ce of his guilty wife, to speak the word that shall incriminate both her and his murderer, is finely 

Poaginel—-Dater NEws. 

‘ Asa stirring bit of sensationalism it will wile away an hour or two pleasantly enough.’—EcHo. 

‘This story of modern French provincial life is told with M. Ohnet’s skilful yet restrained art, and his 
penetrating insight into character and motive.’—ScoTsMan. 

*A typical “‘Ohnet.” All the ingredients are here, mixed with the old skill.’—ACADEMY. 

‘The Vicar of Faviéres is a delightful creation, and M.-Ohnet develops bis character with delicacy and 
discretion. From this one figure radiates a dignity which lifts a sordid intrigue into a tragedy.’—WoRLD. 

‘When we say that in “Love’s Depths” M. Georges Ohnet has produced a finer work of art than his famous 
“ Tronmaster” we speak without exaggeration. The book is a tour de force.’ —LITERARY WORLD. 

**Love’s Depths” is at once a pleasant refreshment for those who already enjoy the famous Frenchman’s 
stories, and a happy introduction to the author for those less favoured novel-readers hitherto unaware of M, 
Georges Ohnet. . . . Not merely an interesting novel, but a very fine character study. —New AGE. 





A NEW EDITION. Small demy 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 


Brave Men in Action: 
Thrilling Stories of the British Flag. 


By STEPHEN J. McKENNA and JOHN AUGUSTUS O’SHEA. 
With 8 Illustrations by STANLEY L. Woop. 


*It is the merit of the book that it places on record many instances of heroism which have not hitherto 
been accorded their proper meed of recognition. An excellent book for boys. —LoNDON LETTER. 

‘For boys who like adventures in real life, “Brave Men in Action” will be found a delightful book. Mr. 
McKenna's stories are all of stirring deeds by land or sea, told in a vivid and yet simple and natural manner. 
Mr. O’Shea’s contributions are sketches of the careers of Gordon, Havelock, and Burnaby, written in the veteran 
war correspordent’s best manner.’—MORNING LEADER. 

‘A capital book for boys. These stories of battle by land and sea under the Union Jack are true, and told 
s0 that one feels their truth and reality. One of the writers was a soldier, the other a war correspondent—and 
they know what they write about.’—VanitTy Farr. 

‘A capital book for boys, full of thrilling stories,’—ScoTsmMan. 

‘Some brilliant examples of British heroism stand out from “Brave Men in Action”—true tales of our 
eoldiers and sailors, intended to fire boyish patriotism.’—Graeuic. 

‘The tales are well written, and will commend themselves to boys who like their adventures to be true as 
well as exciting. —PaLL MALL GAZETTE. 

‘This is just the wholesome graphic book for a Christmas present. Both authors have had practical 
knowledge of the trade of arms,’—UNIVERSE. 

‘An excellent book for boys,’—SaTURDAY REVIEW. 

‘A splendid collection of thirty-six notable examples in which men serving in the British army and navy 
and otherwise, have distinguished themselves by personal bravery. We have rarely met with a work which we 
can more heartily recommend to every boy who loves to read of deeds of valour, and who has the honour of his 
country at heart.’—STaTIONERY, 

* The writing is distinct; food, and the authors have infused their own enthusiasm into its pages. Parents 
who want their boys to be soldiers should buy the book for them.’—WekkLy DisPATcH. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.O. 
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SERVING TWO MASTERS. 


By J. W. SHERER. 


I. 


UST opposite the front door of the “‘ White Horse ” at Clew, on 

J the other side of the Station Road, were the stables. The 
yard was entered by a handsome gateway, and was oblong in 

shape, with a pump and trough in the middle. Situated to the west 
of a small town, the inn stood back, endways, from the high road, 
whilst an enclosure full of trees, between its buildings and the 
thoroughfare, gave it some degree of privacy. Much frequented in 
the coaching days, it would doubtless have followed its compeers to 
neglect and decay had not a station been placed just behind it, and 
this circumstance transformed the old posting house into a railway 
hotel. 

Clew was some twenty miles from London on the Bristol side. 

On a fine day in July, about noon, a young man, well dressed 
and smoking a cigar, walked into the stable yard of the inn, and 
addressing a groom who was cleaning a horse, asked him if a gig 
was obtainable on hire. The man answered, “ You had better ask 
the manager,” and then, to assist in carrying out his own suggestion, 
called aloud: “Mr. Ipswich, you’re wanted.” In answer to this 
intimation, a middle-aged person appeared out of a small office, 
dressed in a waistcoat with sleeves, drab breeches and gaiters, and 
with rather a bow-legged walk, and, touching his cap to the stranger, 
asked what he required. The young man said he wanted to hire a 
gig and horse for the afternoon. ~ 
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Ipswich, turning sideways, looked upwards, as if his reply required 
reflection. 

“We have not got a gig,” came in due course, “but there is a 
pony trap and a grey pony; only I don’t know how we can spare 
anyone with it, for we are rather short of hands to-day, as there is a 
marriage in the town.” 

“Oh,” said the other, removing his cigar, “I only want to go to 
Belford Park, and should be coming back after luncheon time. How 
far do you call it to Belford?” 

** About seven miles.” 

“T could be back by four. It does not matter about anybody 
coming with me. I will see that the pony is looked after.” 

Ipswich looked at the stranger ; if he had studied the dark hand- 
some face he would have decided that, though the features were so 
good, the expression was not a happy one, and the signs of care 
were more visible than they ought to have been on the face of a man 
who was, presumably, not more than five-and-twenty. But Ipswich 
was no physiognomist, and he remarked chiefly the clothes, the 
clean linen, the breast-pin, and the gloves which, though not new, 
were worn as if by one always accustomed to them. The result was 
that the manager said at last, “ All right, sir,” and ordered the trap 
to be got ready. 

“Tt is a warm morning, sir,” insinuated Ipswich. ‘ Would you 
take anything? We have a bar in the yard, facing the station.” And 
he led the way to a back door opening into a large apartment of the 
restaurant kind. 

The stranger said he would like seltzer water and curagoa. The 
curagoa had to be sent for from the inn, but in a few minutes it 
arrived, and the traveller was refreshed. And having stood Mr. 
Ipswich a pint of bitter, he returned into the yard. The trap by this 
time was brought—a neat vehicle of light wood, unpainted, but well 
varnished, all the leather good, and the cushions green, whilst the 
iron-grey pony was very handsome, though disposed to be 
obstreperous. 

“He has not been out for a day or two, and will be rather fresh. 
You'll be careful with him, won’t you ?” 

The stranger was just lighting a fresh cigar, and, without looking 
up, remarked, “I am used to driving ; he will go quietly with me.” 

“ Just tell me,” he continued, when he was ready, “a few points 
of the way to Belford.” 

“Turn to your left as soon as you reach the street ; keep on 
through the town, and so straight ahead for five miles, till you come 
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to the ‘George the Fourth’ public-house, and then ask your way 
to Belford Park.” 

“T understand. Good morning.” 

“Good morning, sir.” 

The pony gave one or two plunges forward, unrestrained, and 
then, recognising the easy hand, settled to his work and left the yard 
in handsome style. 

“That’s all right,” cried Ipswich. “The genulman knows a 
horse from a haystack, I’ll be bound.” 

The marriage caused a good deal of work, and the time passed 
quickly, but at four o’clock, no pony trap. Six, eight, ten, twelve, 
no pony trap. The next day passed without any sign of the stranger. 
Full information was given at the police station, but the superinten- 
dent looked very blank. 

“‘T expect the chap drove straight off to London, and how are 
you to begin looking for a pony trap there? However, we will 
telegraph at once.” 

It was a very bad time for Ipswich. The landlord, Mr. Porter, 
was extremely angry ; acquaintances were full of chaff; “scornful 
children were not mute,” as the poem has it ; and even Mrs. Ipswich 
did not forbear to say, “‘ Well, you were stupid !” Poor man, he could 
only murmur, “I should like to have the dirty sneak in a room by 
himself for a quarter of an hour. I flatter myself he would not 
like it !” 

No information came, except that the stranger did stop at the 
“George the Fourth,” but never asked the road to Belford, and after 
freshening the pony’s mouth with a wisp of wet hay, drove off 
towards town. Ipswich took to talking to himself—those passing 
near caught such phrases as, “ That artful, too!” “ And his toggery 
didn’t look like Sunday clothes, neither !” “ Belford Park, indeed !” 
“ And his swell drinks !” 


II. 


The occurrence at Clew took place on a Tuesday, and on the 
Friday an old clergyman, accompanied by a girl who could only 
recently have left her teens, was passing a village public-house in 
Kent. The young lady was well-grown, and had beautiful eyes, a 
rich, healthy complexion, and a wealth of dark auburn hair. Now, 
standing at the door of the “ Hop-pole” was a neat little trap with a 
grey pony in the shafts. A boy was holding the pony’s head. 

“There, Ellen!” said the vicar of the place, for such the old 
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man was, “ that’s just such a little turn-out as I should like. When 
the old brown horse died, you know, I sold our four-wheeled gig ; 
and then expenses increased, and I thought I could get on with my 
tricycle, and afterwards you came and took up biking. But now 
things are easier, for visits and going to Yalding or Tunbridge | 
should greatly fancy a neat trap such as that.” 

“Oh, yes,” said the girl, “‘and I don’t like you being alone when 
I am prevented biking with you ; it would be so nice to know you 
had a boy or somebody for company.” 

Whilst they were saying this, a large, strong man, about thirty, 
with a flushed face and a small canary beard, dressed rather like a 
slang farmer, came out of the “ Hop-pole.” 

“ Admiring my little grey?” he said, raising his hat. “Famous 
chap—does his ten in the hour without turning a hair ; spirited, but 
very quiet.” 

“Ts he for sale?” asked the old man. 

“Well,” replied the other, smiling, “he does my work nicely—I 
don’t wan o part with him—but I am a livery-stable keeper, and all! 
my nags are for sale, if a good price is offered.” 

“ Would you sell the trap too?” 

“Same answer; don’t want to, but no satisfactory offer re 
fused.” 

“ What do you want for the whole turn-out ?” 

The man inclined his head as if thinking, and said after a bit: 

“JT don’t suppose a gentleman like you has much notion o 
beating me down, so to be quite fair with you I will mention the 
lowest figure it would pay me to take. Trap and harness, twenty- 
two pounds ; and the pony—a real good one—twenty-eight. Fifty 
pounds down, and the lot is yours.” 

“Ellen, dear, just goand sit in Mrs. New’s cottage a few minutes, 
and I will consult the landlord here.” 

So Ellen departed, and the old vicar called at the door for Mr. 
Gamble. Whereupon a stout, bald man with a blue apron on cami 
forth, and bowed politely enough. 

“Gamble, I want you just to look at this turn-out, or, rather, to 
examine the pony—for I can judge myself of the trap—is he sound 
and what he should be?” 

And Gamble accordingly looked into the pony’s mouth, and felt 
down all his legs, and measured him with his hand, and stood at a 
distance and observed him ; and asked the flushed-faced man to drive 
him in the vehicle for a short spin down the village, and when the; 
came back listened to the pony’s breathing, and finally asked his 
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price. Informed, he evidently thought twenty-eight pounds a good 
deal, for he remarked : 

“Well, you know, that’s money !” 

The seller, however, could not agree with him. “ No, landlord, 
you’re wrong,” he said ; “ perhaps the price is sufficient for the trap 
or the harness, but the pony is cheap. He would do for polo; he 
is only rising five, and has a career before him yet.” 

The two experts then entered into some technicalities, and a 
dispute seemed to arise, but it was conducted amicably, and at last 
the owner thus delivered himself : 

“TI began with saying I had only one price, and no more I have; 
but with a party in the position of this clergyman, I do not mind 
making it forty-five, cash down ; and if that is not agreeable—well, 
I must light my pipe and make tracks for Maidstone. You see, 
landlord, it was the reverend gentleman who fancied the pony, not I 
who called attention to him. Indeed, I’m not eager about selling 
at all.” 

The conclusion was that the vicar asked for one hour to make 
up his mind, and the flushed-faced man consented to remain at 
the public-house till the time was up. The young lady was called 
for, and was informed of what had occurred, and when the vicarage 
was reached, the old man withdrew to his study. After a while he 
returned. 

“Ellen,” he said, “Gamble told me privately I need not 
bring more than forty pounds; but I don’t think I can muster 
the money.” 

“Oh, uncle !” the girl cried, “I have just got my first half-year’s 
dividends, and I should be delighted that my expenditure should 
commence with a loan to you of half the sum asked.” 

“If you will do that, I can manage, and we will settle 
afterwards.” 

So the money was taken to the “ Hop-pole,” and the seller wrote 
a stamped receipt in which the Rev. Dr. Robert Page was brought 
in, and the turn-out fully specified, and the receiver’s name given 
as that of Albert Rogers, Livery Stables, Herne Bay. And this 
formality concluded, Mr. Rogers walked off at once to the nearest 
railway station. 

“T will look up Davis,” said the vicar to Gamble; “he was 
with me before, and will send him down this afternoon to bring the 
purchase up to my place.” 

Davis was found, but could not take service, as he was engaged 
to a farmer. However, he promised to lead up the trap in the 
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evening, and Gamble should supply hay and straw and corn (he 
dealt in these matters), and things should be made snug for the 
night. The temporary arrangement with Davis was to last for a few 
days ; meanwhile, the pony delighted his new owners, and was con- 
sidered quite an acquisition. 


ITI. 


The trap and pony had been bought, it has been said, on Friday ; 
and on the next Tuesday evening, as Dr. Page was finishing supper 
and talking to Ellen, the maid-servant came in to say that a gentle- 
man would be glad to speak to the vicar for a few minutes. 

The vicar, on receiving the maid’s intimation, said: “ Ellen, 
dear, please excuse me. Go and amuse yourself with music in the 
drawing-room. I shall not be long.” And the uncle made off for 
his study. Shortly afterwards a rather short but powerfully built 
man was shown in. The newcomer might have been a steward on a 
steainer, as far as appearance went. He wore a suit of blue serge, 
and his turn-over collar was secured by a black tie in a slip-knot. 
His face was smoothly shaven ; the lower cheeks and chin being 
blue-black in hue. He took off a straw hat on entering, and was 
asked to sit down. 

“T am addressing Dr. Page, the vicar?” 

“Yes, you are.” 

“You have recently purchased a pony-trap ?” 

*T have.” 

“ Does it suit you?” 

“ Admirably. The pony is particularly good.” 

“You bought, sir, did you not, from a strong, high-coloured 
young fellow about thirty, with a short yellow beard ? ” 

“Yes, I think that describes him well enough—Mr. Rogers, of 
Herne Bay.” 

Something—more like a twitch than a real smile—came across 
the calm face of the enacted or actual seafarer. 

“Oh, Mr. Rogers, was he? Between ourselves, Vicar, the party, 
whatever he may be called, does not bear the best of characters. I 
am afraid you have purchased stolen property ? ” 

“Really ! Are you in earnest? Can it be? But tell me, how 
are you interested in the matter?” 

“Well, you see, Iam Detective Sergeant Oliver, and am engaged 
in tracing a pony and trap which was stolen this day week from an inn 
at Clew. The person who is described as having hired it is quite 
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unknown to us, and is perhaps anew hand. We heard something of 
a turn-out, similar to the one lost, at a stable-yard in Shoreditch, 
upon which we have had our eye for some time back. When it was 
suspected we had some clue, they fidgeted the vehicle from one 
place to another, till we found it had left London under charge of 
Phil Rollo, an old acquaintance of ours ; and from information re- i 
ceived, I came down to your village to-day, though I have lost some | 
time from being cleverly put on the wrong scent. The people at the i] 
‘Hop-pole’ told me of your purchase last Friday. Of course, the affair i 
is very unpleasant for a gentleman in your position. But you may 
rely on my behaving with all the consideration possible.” | 
The old vicar, who was a good deal agitated, said with rather a i 

| 

> 


ee 


trembling voice : 

“Of course, Mr. Oliver, I will lend you every assistance in bring- 
ing the culprits to justice; but till the matter is perfectly clear, I 
should be obliged if the investigation was kept as quiet as may be; 
and, for my own part, though my niece was with me when the pur- ' 
chase was first thought of, I would rather not say a word to her about 
the suspicions till they are confirmed, or, as is I suppose possible, 
are found incapable of substantiation.” 

“Well, I don’t know about that,” replied Oliver ; ‘but the more 
secret the inquiries are the better. We shan’t want the niece yet. I i 
should like to go with you to the stables, if you would show them to 
me. The groom need not be told who I am.” 

** The groom will have gone home ; he does not sleep here; but 
I know where the key is, and can let you see everything.” 

The vicar opened the study door for 2 moment, and as he did so 
the sound of a fine female voice was heard from the drawing-room. 
“Ellen is amusing herself,” he murmured. “She will not think me 
long.” He then closed the door, and, taking a lantern from the shelf, 
lighted it. “We will go out, Mr. Oliver, through the window, to avoid 
the servants.” 

So they went together through the garden, and by a wicket-gate 
got into a small stable-yard. Dr. Page found a key in the thatch 
just above the door, and they entered a stable of two stalls, in one 
of which was the grey pony. 

“ Ah, well,” said Mr. Oliver, raising the lantern which he per- 
suaded the vicar to let him carry. ‘“I don’t know much about these 
animals, but he is of the colour mentioned in my description, and 
seems the size.” 

They passed through a door into a little coach-house. Here was 
the trap, and Oliver at once took out one of the green cushions. “If 
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they are my cushions,” he cried, laughing, “they have been recently 
covered by the local coach-builder.” He then referred to a note- 
book, and presently observed with eagerness, “Here you are!” 
Embossed on a bit of braid were the words, Jsaacs, Clew. “Not 
much doubt, sir, is there? 

“Well, now,” he continued, “TI will tell you my plans. I shall 
stay at the ‘Hop-pole’ to-night, and judge for myself whether Gamble 
is in any way compromised, and also try and learn which way your 
Mr. Rogers went, and what he said whilst he was here. Then I shall 
return to town, and on Thursday I will bring the man, Ipswich by 
name, who manages the stables at Clew, and let him identify the 
pony, ifhe can. You will take every care of the turn-out, I am sure, 
till I come back ; and you may rely on being as little brought for- 
ward as possible. It is very annoying, doubtless, to be let in, but 
accidents will occur.” 

The vicar promised to be most watchful over pony and trap, and, 
taking Oliver back through the window, they reached the study again. 
And here they parted, Oliver leaving the house, and the vicar joining 
his niece. 

About half-past one that night Ellen woke and found that bits 
of gravel were being thrown against her window. She got up and 
looked out. She fancied she saw a figure behind the shrubs, but was 
not certain. She opened the window. 

“Who is there?” 

A voice—too well known, alas! to the girl—answered: ‘“‘ Come 
down with every precaution. I have something to say of the greatest 
importance.” 

She was trembling with excitement, but put on clothes and a hat, 
and crept down as noiselessly as a shadow. As she reached the 
gravel walk a man moved from behind the shrubs, and the two 
passed together towards a summer-house, and in its leafy privacy 
they conversed for a considerable time. Anyone listening near 
enough would have caught a deep voice full of emotion, narrating, 
excusing, pleading—oh! so fervently; and this low continuous 
appeal was accompanied by, sometimes interrupted by, a woman’s 
subdued but passionate weeping. At length Ellen came out alone 
and, noiselessly entering the house, ascended to her room. And 
presently she joined the stranger again in the arbour. She had 
brought this time a lantern and matches, and she and her visitor left 
their retreat and went round to the stable-yard. Ellen knew where 
the key would be found, and having gained access to the stable, 
lighted the lantern. The two quietly harnessed the pony, and open- 
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ing the coach-house doors drew out the trap. Then, leaning over 
the lantern, the girl brought out a bag and counted out notes into 
the stranger’s hands. They put the pony to, and the young man—he 
was seen by the lantern’s light to be young and dark and handsome 
—kissed Ellen affectionately, and, getting into the trap, drove gently 
into the lane, the girl holding the gate open for him. And then she 
put all to rights again—extinguished the light, closed all doors, and 
slipped the key into the thatch. 

And now she was in her bedroom again. Could the story she 
had heard be true? Was she really saving a life from ruin, or had 
she been deceived? Was the future going to be brighter, or was the 
night to grow darker yet? What would the vicar say? She might 
save him from loss, but would he permit her to do so? She was 
acting, not, indeed, as the world would recommend, but, she humbly 
hoped, as her creed approved. 

To bed, but not to sleep. 


IV. 


It was light till past nine in this July time, and on Wednesday, 
when such night as there was to be was falling, a pony trap, drawn 
by a grey pony, was rapidly driven into the stables of the “ White 
Horse ” at Clew. 

Ipswich happened to be standing near the pump, and could 
hardly believe his eyes. The wished-for moment had arrived. He 
was face to face with the deceiver. But the aspirations after aggres- 
sion were less urgent. However, he went up and caught hold of the 
head of the pony, and got as far as, “ Well, you’re a nice cove, you 
are !” when he was checked by the driver calmly saying, as he took 
a cigar from his mouth to say it: 

“T have been longer than I intended.” 

“Should think you had!” replied Ipswich, very grumpily. But 
this only brought from the young man, as he descended, an order 
peremptorily delivered : 

“Go and tell Mr. Porter I want to speak to him.” 

Ipswich sent a fellow with the message. By this time all the 
stable hands had collected, and were standing round looking at the 
trap. The driver, still smoking, and speaking slowly so as not to 
interrupt his occupation, remarked to Ipswich : 

“T have driven the pony within the last twenty-four hours further 
than I like to have done ; but he has been well attended to, and 
after a day’s rest will be as fresh as ever. 
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Ipswich did not know what to do or, say, and so remained quite 
silent, but looking as glum as an approaching thunderstorm. The 
answer came from the inn. 

“ You can come to the bar, if you have got anything to say.” The 
rudeness was doubtless the messenger’s own. 

“ Jf I have anything to say !” the stranger exclaimed with severity. 
“‘ Show me where the bar is.” 

The man obeyed, and the driver walked after him across the road 
with the air of one whose cold reception had been an act of great 
injustice. He entered the bar, where the landlord—a stout, 
elderly man with a red face and white hair like spun glass—was 
playing at cribbage with an impish girl of ten or twelve, pre- 
sumably a relative. This child seemed very afraid that Mr. Porter 
would excite himself, and so endanger his breathing and general 
comfort. The waiter and the barmaid, and the female who kept the 
books, were all on the gui vive. The landlord very curtly remarked, 
by way of commencement : 

“What have you got to say for yourself?” 

“I hired your pony-trap yesterday week, which, according to 
me, makes a period of nine days. What shall you charge me a 
day ?” 

“Yes, yes! but I want to know what you kept my turn-out for 
without my leave ?” cried Mr. Porter, very petulantly. 

‘Cousin Job,” interposed the child, with her finger up, “ don’t 
overheat yourself, there’s a dear.” 

“ And brought on this fuss with the police, and I do not know 
what all. You ought to be ashamed of yourself !” 

“So he ought,” added the elfin child ; * but don’t blow so—you'll 
find your neckcloth tight.” 

‘Keep to business,” firmly remarked the stranger, without any 
trace of irritation. ‘A pound a day would be too much, I think. 
Suppose we make it a five-pound note for the hire, and a tip or two 
in the yard. What do you say?” 

Mr. Porter was so much astonished that he was quite put out at 
having no smart answer ready, and at feeling sheepish. He ci uld 
only growl out, “I don’t call it hiring when I am not asked.” 

The sharp girl put in, ‘“ Hold on a bit, dear ; when the sum tol 
comes out, perhaps you will feel better.” 

The stranger said, ‘We can discuss the proper term another 
time. If you won’t accept my proposal, name your own.” 

There came a stifled voice from the precocious niece, “ Don’t 
hinder a settlement, Cousin Job.” 
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But the unappeased landlord asked further, “What did you do 
such a thing for?” 

“You are too curious,” said the unknown. “If it was a little 
unusual, detaining your vehicle—the grey is a capital pony—still, it 
is equally unusual my leaving the remuneration practically in your 
hands. If you want more, say how much.” 

“How much, dear?” whispered the girl. ‘“That’s business, 
surely ?” 

“Well, I ought to have seven,” said Mr. Porter, recovering a little ; 
“and then the police—they always cut up rough at being called in 
without cause. Some consideration is expected.” 

“T understand,” said the young man. “TI do not wish to drive a 
bargain; but if I put down two fivers, I think you ought to be 
satisfied. I shall have paid fairly for an excusable freak.” 

The notes were placed. on the table, and this alacrity almost 
immediately changed the dubious adventurer into a real gentleman of 
pardonably eccentric habits. 

“ And now, Mr. Porter, would you oblige me by informing the 
police that the whole thing was a mistake, caused by my not writing 
a letter to you ; and ask them to telegraph to that effect if they have 
communicated with Scotland Yard.” 

The answer was, “I will, sir, without fail.” 

“Good evening !” 

“T wish you a very good evening.” 

The eccentric gentleman crossed to the yard, and gave presents— 
a handsome one to Ipswich, and smaller ones to others. Then he 
left for the train. 

The news of the presence of the artful purloiner had spread in the 
street. There was a crowd outside, and as the young man stepped 
into it some groans were uttered, and abusive terms employed. 

Ipswich ran to the gate. “It is all right, you fellows, only a 
mistake. Mind your own business, and leave the genulman alone !” 

Utter silence prevailed. Only a slender sound could be said to 
break it—the footsteps of the mysterious visitor. 


¥. 


Thursday was a day of great suffering for poor Ellen. She had to 
see her uncle in very serious distress. He was expecting Oliver every 
minute. At an early hour, when Davis came to attend to the stable, 
the alarming news was brought to the vicar that pony and trap had 
vanished. The old man fully believed that it having become known 
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to the rogue with whom he had unwittingly done business that the 
police were on the right track, and yet that the trap and the grey were 
still at Dr. Page’s place, a desperate effort had been made to gain 
re-possession of the vehicle. And now, what should he say to 
Oliver? He thought it better not to make any communication 
to the county police, because any misplaced activity, any clumsily 
managed pursuit, might interfere disastrously with Scotland Yard 
proceedings. And Oliver might arrive with Ipswich at any time. 

As the day wore on, the anxiety of her uncle was most painful to 
witness, and yet Ellen was determined not to speak till the person 
who had driven away the trap had had time to write and tell what 
was the ultimate result of his adventure. 

As night wore on, the vicar’s astonishment at Oliver’s not coming 
was almost as wearing as had previously been the dread of his coming. 
On Friday the troubled man came down to breakfast looking five 
years older. He had slept scarcely at all, and was altogether upset. 
He had made up his mind, if Oliver did not appear by 10 A.M., he 
would get on the railway at the nearest point, go to the county town, 
and lay the whole matter before the police. But at post-time there 
was a letter for Ellen, and she managed to steal away to read it in 
her bedroom. And whilst she is doing this, a few words as to 
herself. 

She was a great consolation to the old man, and was the daughter 
of his youngest and favourite sister. He had been married twice. 
His children by his first marriage had all—boys and girls—settled and 
dispersed to various distant places. His second marriage ended with 
the birth of a son; the beautiful woman passed away in childbed. 
The son grew up to be one of those high-spirited fellows, endowed 
by Nature with good looks and an aptitude for all manly exercises, 
combined with a love of dogs and horses and guns ; who, if he could 
have gone to a public school and afterwards to college, would likely 
enough have turned into the best type of English youth. But means 
were wanting—agriculture was depressed, and the living not what it 
had been. The boy had a home education, and, becoming unsettled, 
had at his own earnest request, when only seventeen, been sent out to 
a ranch in South America, and throwing this up, tried service with a 
horse-dealer in Alberta Territory, Canada; but by one-and-twenty 
he was back in England—disappointed, unscrupulous, and reckless. 

It was a year or so after Ellen had come to live with her uncle, 


in consequence of the death of her mother, the widow of an un- 
successful merchant, that Arthur unexpectedly returned to his father’s 
house. Ellen was then eighteen, and the two cousins being th 
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together so constantly—as they naturally would be—fell in love, and 
wanted very much to be considered engaged. But the old vicar 
would not permit it. He was nursing Ellen’s small income up for 
her, and he entreated her not to bind herself by any promise, at any 
rate till Arthur was in some way started in life, or showed traces of 
steadiness. The young man went off in a huff, and was understood 
to be living in London, where he took little notice of his father except 
to borrow money. And when the vicar found that what he raised 
with difficulty was spent in gambling and betting at races he withheld 
his hand; and intercourse between son and father ceased. Poor 
Ellen was dreadfully cut up, but recognised that it would be mad- 
ness to think of marriage till Arthur had turned over a new leaf. 
And, indeed, as he was not to write, she could not be certified that 
his feelings remained unchanged. 

But to return to the current narrative. When the letter was 
finished, Ellen descended to her uncle’s study door and knocked. 

“Come in.” 

But could she do so? Had she the heart to tell the old man 
what he would otherwise not hear? Yet she musf¢speak ; it was part 
of a scheme of rescue that she should do so ; and her silence, too, 
would stifle, at least for the time, a hope—uncertain, indeed, perhaps 
evanescent, but still very precious. 

She entered. 

“ Dearest uncle, I have come in to tell you that I have heard this 
morning from Arthur.” 

“Ellen ! after his promise not to write ; after your agreement to 
bring his letters to me unopened if he broke his word ! ” 

“Yes, uncle ; but circumstances have changed our relations to 
Arthur altogether.” 

“ How so?” asked the old man eagerly. 

“Tt will pierce your heart to hear, but I must tell you.” 

“ Hide nothing, I entreat you !” 

“You are under the impression that the pony trap has been stolen 
from you ; but the truth is, it had been stolen, alas! before you 
bought it.” 

“ Ah!” cried the vicar. ‘And do you know too? Itwas a bad 
business ; I was deceived, but I did not wish you to be informed till 
the facts were quite clear.” And he briefly related the circumstances 
of Oliver’s visit, ending with saying, ‘“ That is the story. But, dear 
child, who told you ?” 

The girl dropped her eyelids, and answered in a low voice, “The 
thief.” 
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“The thief! What can you mean, Ellen ?” 

“Listen, uncle, if you can bear it.” 

The vicar looked sadly apprehensive, but murmured, “I must 
bear it—go on.” 

“ Arthur has been living very badly lately, gambling and betting, 
and, in consequence, falling into great straits for money. And, at 
last, pressed by his circumstances, he has crossed the line—it seems 
very thin in places—between vice and—crime. He has had bad 
friends, and one, with whom he became acquainted at a disreputable 
club, though, like himself, a man of education, has taken to desperate 
courses, and is well known to the police as Phil Rollo. By this 
dangerous person’s persuasion, Arthur tried his hand at the nefarious 
trick of driving off with vehicles. And so subtle is vanity, uncle, 
that I can see that Arthur brought himself to look on the achieve- 
ment as a kind of feat, because Rollo praised his coolness, and 
declared very few men had the self-possessed pluck necessary. The 
grey pony and trap were got away from hotel stables at Clew, and 
were for a while in Shoreditch ; but some suspicions having arisen, 
they were moved about till Rollo determined to try to sell the turn- 
out in the country. On Friday evening Arthur met Rollo in town, 
and heard from him of the sale, and of course, from the description 
of the village and the purchaser, he gathered that the fruits of his 
first crime had been reaped at the expense of his own father! He 
has had the taste (I do not know that it can rank higher) never to 
mention his family name to his bad companions, so Rollo had no 
conception who Dr. Page really was. Arthur was overwhelmed with 
remorse, says he refused all share in the profits, and came down 
here at once by the night train. He got under my window, threw 
gravel, and so attracted my attention, and I went down, and he told 
me the whole story.” 

“ But what became of the trap?” 

Arthur expressed so earnest a desire to restore it, that I gave 
him money to pay for nine days’ hire, as if it had been detained 
only, and no intention had existed of stealing it ; and he drove off in 
it. And Arthur writes—the money has been taken, the whole thing 
is over, and the police have been told that a mistake had been 
made.” 

“My child, my child!” cried the uncle, “you have broken the 
law. It is not permitted you to assist in hushing up a crime. We 
shall get into great difficulties.” 

“J did not know the law, uncle,” said Ellen, looking very 
frightened. “I thought to return the property would be reparation, 
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which is surely the proper method, when possible, of showing 
repentance ! ” 

“T hope Oliver will be convinced that we have both acted 
innocently. I wish he would come; nothing must be hid from 
him.” 

“ Oliver will not come, uncle; Arthur said Rollo would escape 
abroad ; there was no suspicion of himself ; and this letter mentions 
that the Clew people are persistent about the mistake, and will refuse 
to prosecute. The police could make nothing of the case.” 

But the vicar continued to expect Oliver. He thought that 
officer would think it necessary to explain what the police authorities 
proposed to do, for he could not suppose they would believe the 
story under which the trap had been returned, and, moreover, Oliver 
would be very curious to learn how it had found its way from the 
vicarage to Clew. 

Ellen kept the old man as quiet as she could. But his mind was 
perpetually dwelling on problems arising from the situation. How- 
ever, it ended in his satisfying himself that he need not take the 
initiative ; his conscience told him that if questions were asked he 
would answer them without reserve, but otherwise he should remain 
silent, and leave the villagers to make out for themselves what had 
become of the vicar’s new pony and the natty cart with the green 
cushions. 

He was quieter at night, and retired to bed, but more than once, 
when all was still, Ellen caught groans and sighs, and creeping last 
thing to his door, she heard the words: “ My son, my son, that it 
should come to this !” 

There was more on the girl’s mind than she had expressed as yet, 
and as her uncle began to conclude the next morning that Oliver 
could not be coming, and was himself growing calm, she entered his 
study to make a clean breast of her burthen. The matter to be dis- 
closed was that Arthur had assured her he loved her as passionately as 
ever. Of course, he admitted that he was no longer worthy of her ; 
but still, as by a turn of events which he could not have expected 
and did not deserve, ruin of character in the eyes of the world might 
be averted, he trusted his family would not deny him the new chance 
Heaven seemed to have vouchsafed. If his love was returned, anda 
fair hope given him that in due course Ellen would be his, he felt 
strong enough to promise a new course of life. 

“And oh, uncle,” the girl cried, “I told him his love was 
returned, that I fully believed in his repentance, and only longed for 
the time when I might take my place by his side, to strengthen his 
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resolutions and help him to enjoy or to suffer whatever his fate might 
have in store. And I consider myself engaged to him, though, of 
course, I recognise that our marriage must await both your consent 
and a more favourable aspect of the future.” 

“ My child, my dearest Ellen, it was madness to bind yourself by 
any promise. If, as you admitted at the time, it would have been 
imprudent in the highest degree to have held yourself engaged to 
him when he was only wild, unsettled, unable to choose a career— 
how do matters stand now? Are his prospects better? Is he more 
likely to improve, or less likely, for what has happened ?” 

“ But, uncle,” urged the girl, “love, to be real love, must be 
prepared for sacrifices. Have not women faced dangers, gone 
through hardships, nay, braved death itself, merely because they 
would not abandon the one they loved. Poor Arthur’s fall need 
never be known ; and even if it were known, shall love desert because 
its object is exposed to suspicion or even marked with shame? If I, 
by joining his fate, can render that repentance permanent which 
otherwise might be transient and abortive, am I to shrink aside 
because the experiment is hazardous ?” 

“Heaven forbid that I should stand in the way of my son’s 
repentance, but common sense requires that you should test this 
alleged improved condition before you build on it. Though it 
wounds me to do so, I must speak plainly. You must not confound 
sentiment with recovered principle. Ido not gather that Arthur has 
expressed any regret, except that I was made the victim of his act. 
Has he grieved for that act? How has he cleared himself with the 
world, except by falsehood ? What will filial affection—what will the 
love of a woman avail—if regard for the truth is not there ?” 

Thus they talked together, both earnestly desiring the regenera- 
tion which one saw so near at hand, whilst the other could not deliver 
his mind of doubts and fears—doubts founded on the past, fears 
inspired by the future. 

At length Ellen said: “Well, concede one thing, uncle. Not- 
withstanding what has happened, let Arthur come here; let him 
speak for himself, and you can judge for yourself whether he has or 
has not had a warning which, rightly used, may prove the turning- 
point in his career.” 

The vicar answered: “ He is my son; moreover, I am, by my 
profession, the friend of the unhappy; and I have been taught that 
forgiveness must not be limited to seven times nor any multiple of 
seven. Let him come.” 


* * * * * 
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He came. Not, indeed, to live at the vicarage, but constantly 
to visit it from town, to treat his father respectfully—to lavish his 
love on Ellen. The girl impressed on her uncle that she felt it was 
her mission to be the making of her lover. The old man was 
talked over ; he consented to the marriage, and the cousins were 
married. 

Their future home was to be New Zealand. The vicar gave 
up his living ; he could not have managed alone ; he would add his 
small personal estate to the fund for starting the farm, and accom- 
pany them to the Far South. Ellen’s money was at her husband’s 
disposal. Arthur was constantly urging how necessary it was to 
have a good sum as the basis of operations: secure that, and all was 
well. 

He was not afraid of the money market ; it only required a clear 
head and pluck at the right moment; and he declared he hada 
promising speculation in hand, demanding his frequent presence in 
town. He looked worried, but praised the pastoral quietude ahead; 
he even quoted poetry with a smile, and talked of the farm as 
“where beyond these voices there is peace.” The vicar was assured 
there was money in the project ; it was safe, and success might be 
counted upon. 

Apartments were taken in West Kensington; shops were 
necessary for the outfit, and thence any part of town could be 
reached. 

And so, at last, the actual day of departure arrived. Arthur had 
recommended a very early start, as the tide required the Orient 
steamer to leave the docks at 10 a.M. He had not slept at the 
lodgings for some nights; he was sadly bothered, he said, with 
business. 

Uncle and niece left by half-past five, in a cab, and had to drive 
right through the city to reach Liverpool Street Station. Arthur 
would be at the ship. The thoroughfares were much fuller as they 
got further East than at first. A grey light was all the September 
morning afforded at an hour the industrious share with the profligate 
—the one commencing their busy day ; the other concluding their 
feverish night. The travellers were near the Barbican, and had 

turned into a narrow street, when, as they passed a house, the door 
_ was flung open, and some half-dozen men descended with violence 
and tumult into the roadway, engaged, as it seemed, in a desperate 
struggle. One tall and powerful man was employing his utmost 
strength to rid himself of others ; whilst another young man was 
using his fists. In the infinite confusion, a pistol was discharged, 
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and immediately the boxing man fell. The others then all set on 
the tall, struggling figure, and succeeded in bringing him to the 
ground, and they leaned over him and apparently were holding his 
hands, till one said, “ That will do—he’s safe!” Whistles were 
now blown, and two of the conquerors moved to the fallen man. 
Policemen came up, and with them a rough coster-looking fellow. 
The cab had been stopped, for a crowd had assembled ; and as the 
vicar had his head out of the window, the rough fellow, who seemed 
a scout or informer on the side of the police, after speaking with 
those who had been in the conflict, came up and said in a thick 
voice to the old man: 

“It’s the great bullion robbery. The detectives have got Rollo, 
and handcuffedhim. Rollo fired at Sergeant Oliver, but missed him 
and killed one of his own pals by mistake.” 

In a moment the vicar was out of the cab, and pushed his way 
to the man lying on the pavement, with blood on his face. He was 
quite dead. It was Arthur! 
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THE SHEPHERDS YEAR. 


O a casual observer no alteration in the life and practice of 
T the shepherd seems possible which does not involve the 
destruction of the rugged silence and the atmosphere distinctive of 
the fells as well, and few will have noticed that the system of moun- 
tain sheep-farming has been completely revolutionised within the last 
half-century. On every fell considerable areas have been enclosed, 
at first a few acres at a time by dry stone walls, and later wholesale 
by wire fencing, parish boundaries being first defined across the 
open moor, and the ground subdivided among the farms in propor- 
tion to their claims to heaf. The wilderness of peaks crowded 
round the Langdales, Wastdale, Borrowdale, Ennerdale, and Esk- 
dale is still undivided, but even there the danger of loss is so 
reduced that the shepherd’s vigilance has been greatly relaxed. 

Within the last seventy years the indigenous mountain sheep of 
Westmorland and Cumberland has been improved out of all know- 
ledge. It is still below average size, though much larger than 
it once was—standing about thirty inches at the shoulder, and 
weighing about fifteen stones when full grown and in fair condition— 
carrying more and better wool, and being of a more robust constitu- 
tion—the result of patient cross-breeding with the larger southern 
and the more hardy Scottish breeds. 

Anyone who has visited the great sheep fairs within a day’s 
march of the fells will remember the two distinct types of animals— 
black-faced and grey-faced, together with an alarming number of 
crosses. Though cramped and hampered in their movements, these 
little grey-coated sheep show their alertness in repeated dashes for 
the open, some even showing open defiance of the dogs in charge 
of them. At these fairs the difficulty of keeping flocks separate is 
great, and only possible by the help of the most intelligent and well- 
trained canines in the world. An instance of this rare intelligence 
is well remembered. ‘Iwo farmers, returning from a fair, allowed 
their flocks to mix. After their ways parted, one discovered that 
three of his number were missing, and therefore next morniag called 
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upon the other. He had not noticed the addition, having straight- 
way turned the whole drove into a large field among others. How 
to pick out the missing ones seemed impossible, as they had no 
distinctive brand mark, till one noticed his neighbour’s dog, which 
had followed him. 

“ Dosta think t’ ahld dog ’ll ken ’em ?” 

“ Ah don’t knah, but mebbe she will. Nell, tell mine!” 

The dog chased round the flock and almost immediately singled 
three for special attention ; the humans, it may be added, accepted 
this verdict. 

The sheep-dogs of the fells are sheep-dogs alone, seldom descend- 
ing to the chase, and bearing themselves upon all occasions with 
dignity and decorum. In breed they are chiefly Old English, or 
that crossed with the Scotch collie, very handy animals both of 
them. The pure-bred collie, being incapable of withstanding the 
exposure of a life on the mountain side, is lost to its natural duties 
and instincts. 

The dreary grey-green slopes of the mountains are the best 
grazing ground, and these affording few picturesque views are 
avoided by the popular touring routes. Yet in an excursion between 
Little Langdale and Eskdale, over a pack-horse trail now little used, 
a flock of sheep, under the control of a shepherd and two dogs, may 
be met. Passing over Wrynose, a man is seen coming up the 
narrow valley. In irregular strings, grey fleeces wander along at 
different levels, over scree and boulders, in and out of craggy ghylls, 
across patches of damp, wiry bent-grass, and it is difficult to under- 
stand that this crowd of animals is under complete command of the 
heavy-booted dalesman. Two dogs, one grey, the other black, are 
barely visible, yet so alert that at the first shrill whistle they will 
instantly drive the sheep nearest them more quickly forward (and 
what one sheep does the rest follow), or bring the wings of the flock 
nearer the centre, as desired. They are always on the look-out for 
stragglers, and it is indeed a smart animal that can break back with- 
out being caught. 

The Shepherd’s Year may be said to begin in the spring after 
the Shepherds’ Meet. This festival was founded when com- 
munication between outlying districts was very difficult for the 
return to their owners of strayed sheep. When a wanderer was 
found during autumn or winter the shepherd incorporated it in his 
flock till the Meet, which was held at some secluded place among the 
fell-heads. The institution is now almost dead—its glory has 
departed, and the work-a-day fells do not tolerate useless cere- 
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monies. The fells were then a wide stretch of open land, and no 
one had a right to count the eatage of another’s sheep, but with the 
consolidation of the heaf-going rights, these free and easy dealings 
came to an end. 

The grass grows longer on the moors, the skylark loudly trills 
the signal of departure to the fell, and every day at daybreak the 
sheep collect at the gate at the head of the intakes, waiting for it to 
be opened. At last the day of liberation arrives, the shepherd 
climbs the dank slope and opens the way. In an instant the path- 
way is jammed by a hurrying, struggling mass of sheep anxious to 
forget the privations of winter in the liberty of the spring; the 
shepherd affectionately, but in vain, exhorts the mob “to tak’ 
time”; the dogs wander about whimpering with delight at the 
prospect. 

When the last sheep has darted past, the shepherd drives slowly 
along the hillside, with his dogs to right and left, within easy sig- 
nalling distance. Ina piece of country much broken by crags and 
ghylls, where there are abundant places for an idle sheep to be 
hidden and left behind, the dogs are rarely more than 300 yards 
away from their master, dividing the ground very skilfully and watch. 
ing it completely. When, however, a gently sloping basin of green 
moorland is reached, they often take up positions near the horizon» 
trusting to hear the commanding whistle. At such times the distance 
will be overa mile from the shepherd. One would think that, in such 
dead silence as that settled upon the fells, oral instructions would be 
easily transmissible, but few good shepherds employ this method of 
command, except when “folding in” for the evening. Instead, 
successive generations have developed a code of whistles which are 
intelligible at immense distances, coupled with a system of motions 
with arms and body which is equally effective. A very pretty exhi- 
bition of the complete control exerted by the shepherd over his dogs 
was the following. We were walking upa narrow valley : in front was 
a farmhouse; on either side and behind it rose the cliffs, with a few 
slacks (or less severe slopes) by which approach was to be made to 
the open moor. A man standing in the fold was whistling commands 
to an unseen dog. We stopped to chat with him—for fell-head 
dwellers are not usually averse to afew minutes with the very occasional 
visitor—but he motioned us to silence. We could then hear his dog 
barking on the moor above. A sheep appeared on the sky-line 
followed by quite half a hundred more, after the last of which came a 
black-and-tan dog. As soon as they were in view, the farmer gave 
no more signals; “t’ dog could drive ’em haem,” he said. His 
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apology for not speaking at first was that “Ah was working t’ sheep 
doon frae t’ fell, and ah couldn’t see what me dog was dewen !” 

As spring dies into early summer, the lambing season commences, 
and this is the most exhausting of all periods for the shepherd. While 
the sheep in the valleys bring forth their young in March and April, 
May is oftenihere before the first lambs are born on the fells, and this 
is much earlier than it used to be, thanks to the cross-breeding 
previously mentioned. The chief anxiety at this time is to keep 
away the foxes, the presence of which terrifies the ewe and may do it 
serious harm. The fox is also very partial to new-born lambs. The 
gun is used freely, and dozens of animals are annually killed in those 
districts cursed by.an “earth.” The hawks, carrion-crows, and ravens 
are rarely troublesome in these days of strict game-preserving, and 
the taking of nests among the crags is no longer an arduous 
necessity. Fell sheep have only one lamb each as a rule, and this 
gains strength and size to a certain degree very rapidly. After the 
lambs have all come the shepherd is more at liberty to wreak 
vengeance on the foxes. The fox-cubs are now playing about the 
‘* earths,” and the shepherd plots against them. When the first gleams 
of sunshine are illuminating the fells, he crawls as near as possible, 
sheltering among the boulders. Under his coat he carefully carries 
a terrier, which at some convenient juncture he releases. Then 
commences a scurry towards the nearest hole. The squealing cubs 
dash in, the terrier—now lusting for blood—follows. Subdued 
subterranean thunder commences—the dog has met the female fox 
and is fighting for its life. It may come out blood-spattered and 
breathless, with a ludicrous consciousness of victory, or the silence 
which follows becomes a proof that Grip has been borne down and 
killed. 

As summer advances, the smoky-grey fleeces grow long and the 
sheep pant wearily along the slopes. Night feeding is resorted to, 
and the blazing noon sun sheltered from as far as possible. In the 
dale-head, in a basin abutting the moor, a dam is put across the 
beck, which, though a raging muddy torrent in winter, has sunk to 
such a tiny trickle that a week often passes before sufficient water 
collects to wash the sheep. As arule, a fold is chosen which, from its 
situation in some upper valley, allows a number of farmers to join 
forces for the washing. The flocks are driven across the fells, and 
skilfully manceuvred into the outer fold. From this they are thrown 
into the water, where some of the shepherds stand waist-deep to 
receive them and prevent their drowning. When their coats are 
thoroughly saturated they are lifted out and examined for foot-rot and 
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other ailments. The smell of strong disinfectants lingers about the 
place, with that of tobacco and ale, so that the air becomes almost 
rancid if no breeze is stirring. A sheep-washing is the most pic- 
turesque of fell-land events. The restless sheep waiting to undergo 
their dipping, the sheep-dog 

Patient, full of importance, and grand in the pride of instinct, 


Walking from side to side with a lordly air and superbly 
Waving his bushy tail... .. 


the shepherds, heaving the shecp into the water or, waist-deep, 
standing there to catch them, the intent groups turning the animals 
over to examine their feet for the hated “rot,” the released sheep 
spreading out over the wide hillside, with clean fleeces contrasting 
strongly against the green, and above all the great green hills and 
crags echoing back the occasional bark, the frequent bleat, the mur- 
mur of conversation. While the washing is going on, opportunity is 
taken to give the lambs the mark of the branding-iron, and to see 
that the older sheep are correctly marked. Fell sheep are branded 
with their owners’ initial burnt into hoof or horn—the farms differing 
in the location of these marks according to the rule of the dale. The 
usual tar fleece-mark is palpably of little use on an animal which is 
constantly wandering or lying among moisture-beaded tussocks of 
grass or soaking patches of heather and bracken. The iron is now 
seldom used for marking the face of sheep, but ear-punching has 
frequently to be resorted to for distinction of flocks. 

On the day following the washing, the shearers take up their 
work, and very rapidly they do it. According to unwritten law, 
the day after shearing is over is given up to sports. These are 
as in the days of “Christopher North” and the Lakeland Poets, 
who frequently joined in with the dalesmen. Everyone tries his 
hand at wrestling, and some ludicrous contests take place. A couple 
of white-haired veterans get up to decide the victor in some bout 
which ended in a draw half a century ago. A ring is formed, a 
referee chosen, and the contest begins. ‘They prance round, get 
holds and slip them a dozen times, then settle to work. After a good 
deal of struggling they topple over, the worthy underneath averring 
that he stumbled over a.tussock of grass or slipped on a stone, 
“else he was just gahen to bring him ower t’ buttock.” The referee’s 
decision is disputed, and, egged on by their laughing partisans, the 
loser challenges the other to another bout. 

“Na, na, lad, ah’ve licked the’ fair enew.” 

After “t’ clippin’” the routine of the shepherd’s work begins 
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anew, but the summer mists have now to be contended with. 
Generally speaking, nowadays the shepherd’s chiefest dangers— 
and so far as actual casualties are concerned they are quite mild— 
lies in these. At any other season the day shows at early morn 
what it will be. The night mists dissipate, and the sky becomes 
clear “as a bell” in spring, the jags and crannies of the distant 
mountains being very distinct ; in autumn, the western wind piling 
billow upon billow of dense cloud on to the mountain foretells to 
the shepherd that the valley cannot be left to-day. For weeks 
together in winter the mist hangs over the fells, soaking the spongy 
moss; but the shepherd does not need to venture forththen. When 
a gale is blowing on the hill-tops—and what is a barely perceptible 
breeze often is of immense strength there—the sheep are very loth 
to go up, and the shepherd therefore drives them on the more 
sheltered side and into the ghylls of the mountain. 

When feeding, sheep have often to cross considerable beds of 
scree from one patch of herbage to another. So long as their foot- 
ing does not give way there is no danger, but “with the slip of a 
sheep’s feet goes its head,” and very often they struggle wildly down 
hill with the débris they are dislodging. Terror robs them of all 
power of climbing. A boulder from the crags above may hasten 
the final fall into the rock basin or “doup,” hundreds of feet 
below, where the scree bed ends. On other occasions they become 
crag-fast whilst climbing. The sheep dare climb no further up the 
stiff angle, and the shepherd must not descend lest a gathering 
momentum should carry him past the animal and over the cliff. A 
rope is used, and once a man is lowered, the animal regains courage 
and, guided by hand and voice, makes a final effort to get back to 
safety. Only occasionally are sheep blown over the cliffs during 
gales, but this is not so entirely due to the vigilance of the shepherd 
and his dogs in keeping them from such dangerous situations as to 
their natural aversion for windy positions. ‘This comparative immu- 
nity does not, however, apply with so much force to some of the 
lower crags, especially those surrounding the deep pools of the 
mountain becks. The rocks in sucha place are apt to be treacherous, 
not only being loose and broken, but masked with long fringes of 
rotten heather and bracken. Near the level of the cascade by which 
the water enters the “ dub,” the slope becomes more abrupt, and it is 
here that sheep lose their footing, fall into the water, and, help not 
being at hand, they are drowned. So many as half a dozen carcases 
have been observed floating in the pool beneath a mountain water- 
fall. 
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The shepherd may be driving, on what appears to be a settled 
summer day, along an elevated valley, walled in by rocky ridges, 
when a cloud drives in behind and beneath him, completely blotting 
out dogs and flock in a filmy grey veil. At such a time young 
shepherds may lose their bearings and wander into an adjacent 
valley, but the dogs will bring their charge safely home. Sheep do 
not move far when the mist hangs, but as soon as it rises make off 
like the wind. Experienced men, therefore, simply halt and wait for 
the clearing, which may be some hours distant. But even if he 
abandoned his flock, the shepherd would not come to harm. The 
novice at traversing the fells under cloud may suddenly find himself 
on a ledge where an incautious movement threatens a fall into a tre- 
mendous chasm, but there have been signs of this far back. Occa- 
sionally a shepherd who has been caught in the mist walks home in 
front of his flock, having passed through without seeing or hearing 
them. It is obvious that the air, being surcharged with particles of 
moisture so fine and dense as to convey a white impression to the 
eye, will not readily carry sound. 

There are many opinions as to whether sheep-dogs are ever at a 
loss to determine their position as well as that of the flock. My own 
idea is that they locate themselves perfectly by hearing—and it is 
acknowledged that their sense in this direction has a wider range 
than ours. Some of the more observant shepherds, too, use this 
power. They are aware of wide differences in the sound of wind 
and streams at different points of their beats, and of this we have a 
proof. We were wandering over Bowfell with an old shepherd. The 
mist hung in ragged edges half way down the Band ; the ill-marked 
path ceased at the summit, and we blundered along toward Esk- 
hause. The old man allowed us to guide until we came to where 
sheer cliffs seemed to drop in every direction, and we in despair 
appealed to him. 

“ Listen,” he said. 

A curlew whistled far above, the wind lisped among the crags 
and screes around, the merry rattle of a distant rill rose from 
beneath. The old man, without a word of explanation, took us 
round the hillock, and again we listened. The curlew was silent, the 
wind a trifle more boisterous, and a sound of rushing waters more 
clear. 

“The sound heard on the far side of the hill was that of the out- 
let of Angle Tarn ” (which, indeed, was almost sheer below), “whereas 
you now hear the infant Esk.” 

The weeks pass on—the days are sultry and the newly shorn 
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sheep, on a fine afternoon, commence to huddle towards the walls 
and under the crags, the foxes run slily towards their earth, the hawks 
and ravens congregate round their unclimbable nesting-places and 
scream derision at the deepening silence. A thunderstorm is 
approaching. For the past few days a dense bank of vapour has 
been collecting in the south-west, heavy and black at sunrise, dissi- 
pating into a distant dancing blue at midday, and massing again at 
sunset. A slight breeze rustles among the grass and heather, cooling 
the feverish air ; a sound like the slaking of quicklime rolls up the 
valley. The sky grows still darker, and the shepherd seeks a shelter 
whence he can see his flock. There is a momentary lifting of the 
clouds, and then, dark grey with falling rain, they swoop along the 
distant fells. A ragged flash of lightning illumines the valley-head, 
a peal of thunder crashes, and the storm begins. Every half-minute 
the scene is lit up, and crash and roar re-echo through the glens. 
Now to the parched slopes, the dingy crags, and the shrunken rills 
comes the rain in sheets. In half an hour every defile is full of 
water, and it is a time of great danger to the sheep who have 
sheltered there. Trapped by the flood on some grassy level they 
are swept away and drowned, and the screaming, wheeling scavengers 
of the fells mark where the body lies. The storm ceases almost as 
abruptly as it began, the sun shines out, and the mountain sides are 
redolent of renewed life. 

Now summer draws to a close; frost rime covers the grass 
at daybreak, the days get perceptibly shorter, high winds are 
frequent. At first the shepherd drives his flock along the higher 
ground, to conserve the more convenient forage for days when fog 
banks. and snow will-not permit a visit to the tops. The heather on 
the moor dies from purple to brown, the grassy slopes assume a 
flabby yellow, the becks swell out under the liberal rains, and every- 
where the approach of winter is enclosed. A very anxious period to 
the shepherd is this. So long as there is grass he must drive his 
flock along those wide upland plains where the cold north-easter 
races, over which snow and rain squalls hover. The work is one of 
inconceivable discomfort, the most harassing side of a disagreeable 
calling. During these patrols one or two sheep may elude the 
vigilance of the shepherd and his dogs, and these are seldom folded 
home. The fox and the raven squabble over the carcases. 

Occasionally the dogs bring the flock home through the whirling 
flakes without the shepherd's aid—he has walked in the semi- 
darkness associated with a mountain snowstorm on to the treacherous 
fringe of a ghyll, and been hurled fifty feet or more into its bed. 
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Sometimes the fall is followed by unconsciousness, and this means 
death. One of the world’s most plaintive scenes is that of a flock being 
guided home without human aid. The dogs halt at the head of the 
intake waiting for the gate to be opened, the sheep in dumb terror 
huddle towards the bars. Backward and forward the faithful 
collies wander, with an eye ever towards the mist-enveloped higher 
ground, expectant of their master’s return. When this state of 
affairs is noticed from the farmhouses, a search-party is instantly 
organised, and news of the mishap spreads like lightning far down 
the dale. In half an hour a dozen resolute men and a score of dogs 
are ready to face the white horror of the fells, and all night long, 
whether a screeching blizzard hold revel or the bright moon shines 
over quiet banks of snow, the search is carried on. The dogs are 
most useful now ; their sense of smell allows them to mark down any 
body lying beneath the wreaths, and usually a rescue ora recovery 
of the body is effected ere the party turn towards home and rest. 

The following record of searches for sheep among the snow-drifts 
gives an idea of the way in which recoveries of the wanderers are 
sometimes made. 

“The snow abated before morning, when word came round that 
about fifty sheep were missing from Crag Forest Farm. Our friends 
straightway prepared to go and see if their services would be of use, 
but before the farm in question was reached we saw a party of men 
and dogs making towards the open fell. By cutting across one or 
two intakes, knee-deep in snow and slush, we intercepted them 
before they divided to examine the likeliest hollows and ghylls to 
right and left. Here and there a wind-swept summit or tall bleak 
crag loomed above the glittering white, a few dark lines alone 
showing the deeper ghylls. The wind was ‘quiet’ or ‘lown’d,’ as 
the shepherds call it, or we would have been unable to cope with the 
drifting snow. . . . The men stopped where they said was a buried 
ghyll, and the dogs began to smell over the frozen crust. In a few 
minutes one barked, then followed a most exciting burrowing as the 
whole pack got together. Our party began to dig a few yards away 
from the place the dogs had located, for the ghyll was deep, and if 
the sheep were at its bottom a tunnel might have to be made. The 
powdery drift flew before the quickly-plied spades, and soon the fore- 
most worker was below the level of the snow. As we scrambled 
down to take a turn with the tools (for the work was most exhausting), 
we found the heat in the excavation already great. In one corner 
a frozen mass was presently encountered. This was carefully dug 
round, and in a few seconds a sheep was liberated. ‘No worse; it 
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has only been one night in the snow,’ was reported as we settled again 
to work. No further signs of life being found, a dog was brought 
down. Aftercarefully smelling around in the semi-darkness he selected 
a particular corner and began whining and scraping ahole. He was 
instantly hauled away, and digging commenced anew. More sheep 
are found ; then, with a sigh of relief, we climbed out into the open 
air. How fresh and biting after the smoor of the tunnel! More 
gullies and hollows were traversed, but the dogs gave no more alarms 
till we approached a point where a boundary wall dipped out of sight 
into the snow. After glancing along the surface, the shepherds 
opened a shallow trench, and in less than ten minutes had exhumed 
almost a score of sheep. Seeing neither smear nor wrinkle on the 
glittering snow-crust, we asked how it was possible to locate the 
sheep so nearly, and the following explanation was vouchsafed. 
‘When caught in a snowstorm, a sheep immediately lies down in the 
shelter of a boulder, wall, or gully, broadside on, so to speak, to the 
gale. Its breath rises through the porous covering, and being partially 
condensed on reaching the air, a damp place is made on the surface 
of the drift. When the animals are barely covered the shepherd 
looks for this sign, but when they are very deep below, the damp 
points are so minute that they cannot be discovered.’ ” 

Now let the calendar move to the thirty-ninth day after the 
events already described. 

“The scene on the fell is in strong contrast to the huge snow-bed 
we were last upon. There was a lingering beauty in the glittering 
levels, an impending horror in the awesome cliffs and the thin 
straight lines which marked ghylls too deep for the snow to fill. But 
to-day, after a prolonged thaw (for December), the dead yellow 
grass appears between long narrowing swathes of grimy snow—the 
contrasts have toned down considerably, and only on the distant 
mountains is there a wreath of unpolluted white. Yesterday morning 
we were wandering over the forest with the shepherd and his dogs, 
when old Sam—a cur of vast intelligence, but with so savage a temper 
that his fangs have long since been broken to prevent him injuring 
such sheep as he drives—gave that low whine inseparably associated 
in our minds with a sheep-rescue. 

. “*Drat it, Sam, what is ther?’ cried the shepherd ; then, turning 
to us, ‘ That’s t’ third time t’ ahld dog’s “set” when it’s cum be’t fell 
edge.’ 

‘We walked to the edge of a rugged crag, below which a few tree- 
tops stuck through a mass of snow so firmly plastered that only an 
inappreciable quantity had yet thawed. The dog was now beside 
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itself with delight and excitement—clearly some sheep were buried 
here. Ina short half-hour a force of diggers had collected, and the 
necessary shafts were rapidly made, but not for four hours of stern 
hard work did we come against the steep cliff face and find—nought. 
We had taken a wrong direction. Old Sam (the dog) was brought 
down to indicate anew the whereabouts of our quest, and after dig- 
ging some yards to our left we encountered one of those hardened 
blocks which we knew contained a sheep. After being entombed for 
almost forty days the poor creature was in a deplorable state. Its 
stomach seemed to have shrunk entirely away, its eyes were glazed 
and sightless, its whole body limp and powerless. The mouth 
opened, but so low had ebbed the stream of vigour that no sound 
issued. The sheep was barely alive. A little gin was at once ad- 
ministered to rouse the digestive organs so that nutrition might be 
given freely, after which blankets were brought up from the house. 
Wrapped in these the sheep—a very light burden indeed—was 
transported to the warm kitchen, where it was fully brought round. 
The dogs gave great trouble at this point, and we were told that the 
quietest of them would not hesitate to worry and kill any sheep it 
found in so emaciated a condition. It has been remarked that sheep- 
worrying is always most rife during the early spring after such a mis- 
hap as an early winter snowstorm. Digging again, more dead than 
alive, another two were reached together. Though so closely im- 
prisoned in the snow, one of them had been able to reach its com- 
panion, and had torn and eaten the wool from its quarters. The 
surgical skill at command could not remove the wool clogging its 
vitals, and a few hours after the rescue the sheep had to be killed. 
The last gallery cut in the snow enabled us to reach a sheep which 
had squeezed itself during the storm close to the cliff. The moss, so 
far as it could reach, had been devoured, the soil had been sucked 
from the crevices of the rock, and the bare stone itself had been 
polished by much licking. This sheep was the best in condition 
of those rescued that day.” 

Sheep which have been buried in the snow for such lengths of 
time are very slow to recover from the effects, and few of them are 
again sent to graze on the fell. They are fattened at all hazards and 
sold to the butchers. 

When it is observed that the average mountain sheep-farm has 
twelve acres of land on the tops to one in the bottom, it will be 
apparent that the sheep turned off the grass in autumn would over- 
stock the other land if a large number of the lambs or “ hogs ” were 
not wintered at other places than on their owner’s farm. On the 
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moss land near the sea farmers are open to take them and keep 
them alive till spring, and to these places a good many are annually 
driven. Before this system was broached the mountain farmer 
could only hope to raise one-half of his lamb crop—about one-sixth 
succumbing to the perils of early days on the moors, and one-third 
more during their first winter of sheer hunger ; for the hay crop in 
these elevated situations is a very small one, and other food is scarce. 
The sudden change of level and diet involved in wintering out has 
invariably a bad effect on these immature animals, and often a con- 
siderable number die. 

For the ewes at home the winter is a time of privation. It makes 
the heart ache to see them follow the shepherd with his load of hay, 
greedily consuming whatever may fall; to see them, when snow is 
on the ground, endeavouring to scoop something eatable out of a 
frozen, half-rotten turnip; to see them lying against the walls for 
shelter when the blizzard runs riot up the valley, chewing their cud 
in quiet misery, perhaps thinking of the awful storm that is raging 
on the higher ground. The shepherd is having a hard time, too, in 
carrying food through the knee-deep slush, but there is a warm 
kitchen for his shelter when work is done. Still, he approaches his 
hungering flock with genuine pity ; he knows that sheep which left 
the moorland weighing over a couple of hundredweights will only 
carry half that weight back again, and that many will never range the 
mountains again. He feels savagely the hardship of it all, but he 
is powerless to alter it. Therefore he is glad when anything happens 
which can make him forget the dumb suffering of his flock. Card- 
playing at night and fox-hunting during the day are the only recrea- 
tions possible in the dales. Everyone, male and female, has sworn 
death to the foxes, and hounds always have an eager following. The 
whole population joins in the hunt, and more than one female has 
been chosen “ Hunt Mayor” in different valleys. As this appoint- 
ment requires a correct knowledge of “earths” and how they 
may be stopped, as well as of the especial propensities and where- 
abouts of the local foxes, it must be conceded that the ladies so 
honoured could at least hold their own with the men in knowledge 
of the technicalities of hunting. The “Mayor” is the local deputy 
M.F.H., having complete direction of the field when hunting his 
own district. A new “ Mayor” is generally chosen at the supper 
after the last hunt of the season in a particular district, and this 
feast is a great event in the shepherd’s diary. 

While in the district the hounds are maintained by the subscrip- 
tions of the farmers, many of whom contribute in kind, one sending 
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in a sheep, perhaps, and another a bag of meal. The huntsmen’s 
wages are quickly raised, and the farmers vie in offering to kennel 
the pack. At some ancient farmhouse a meet is called at the 
earliest hour there is light enough to see properly. Retiring by day 
into the most out-of-the-way parts of the mountains, the fells fox is 
forced to run some distance ere committing his depredations. He 
makes nightly sorties into the outlying valleys and distant levels, 
and in his:attacks on fowl-houses is even less merciless than his 
brother of the shires. A single fells fox once raided a goose-hovel, 
no fewer than sixteen of which were missing when the place was 
visited by the owner next morning. Clearly the fox could not have 
deported this number of birds, and eventually the dead bodies were 
found buried in the midden, not twenty yards from the hut in which 
the geese had been kept. Bearing in mind, therefore, Master 
Reynard’s propensity to wander far of nights, the huntsman is 
early afoot, and attempts to intercept his return. He draws the 
“lown’d” side of the fell (ze. that side on which the breeze is 
least felt) first, and rarely fails in getting a chase, for, as previously 
noted, the game is numerous. Striking a trail, the hounds race 
merrily into the fell-heads—Reynard in front, hearing their music, 
makes forward to gain his home before they can overhaul him, but 
finds the way baulked by a number of shepherds and their dogs, 
who have climbed to the earth whilst it was still dark. He turns to 
make for another “‘earth” more distant, but is often rolled over in 
his stride. As the morning goes on, more and more scents are 
struck, with the inevitable result that the pack splits up into threes 
and fours, each bevy hunting for all it is worth with a detachment 
of the field chasing after it. No fewer than seven foxes have been 
known to be afoot in the hinterland surrounding Buckbarrow earth 
at one time, within the radius of half amile. The “ earth-stoppers,” 
it may be remarked, are often disappointed of a view of the hunting 
after all, I knew one man of over seventy climb from Sacgill to 
the top of Buckbarrow before daylight. Arrived there, he stopped 
all the holes he could find, lit a small fire of peat, and stayed till 
nightfall, with his two dogs for company. This was on a day when 
February rain-clouds closed thick about the fells, and his position 
could only have been one of great discomfort. Meantime the hunts- 
man, in a farmyard half a dozen miles away, was disconsolately 
wandering about alone, for on the previous day, when the hounds 
were walking across the mist-piled division between two valleys, the 
majority of them had bolted on a hot scent, and could not be traced. 
However, they turned up at the kennels (at Ambleside some ten miles 
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off in a line), having apparently run to Swarthfell earth, near the foot 
of Ullswater, a distance of at least a dozen miles as the crow flies. 
Whether they killed the fox they pursued so far and so well cannot 
be told, but I have a great desire to believe that it escaped and is 
still ranging the fells. May it be in front of our pack next time I go 
fox-hunting with the shepherds ! 

With such incidents as these to pass time in the happening and 
their recounting, the shepherd’s winter drags slowly through, and 
longer, brighter days at length proclaim the advent of another year. 


WILLIAM T. PALMER. 
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OLD-TIME PANTOMIME MUSIC 
AND SONGS. 


LTHOUGH progress is the impelling law in most things vital, 
A an abundance of evidence lies ready to the hand of the assidu- 
ous inquirer to show that the standard of pantomime music has been 
seriously lowered during the present century. Time was when it 
was possible, for a few shillings, to purchase the entire score of a 
favourite Christmas entertainment, but not within living memory, 
as the bulk of modern playgoers unite with Thackeray in thorough 
appreciation of a medley of well-worn tunes. And for much 
the same reason : “ Perhaps it is because you meet so many old friends 
in these compositions consorting together in the queerest manner 
and occasioning pleasant surprises.” The few attempts to wean us 
from our ways have not been attended with much success. Some 
twelve or mayhap thirteen years ago, Mr. Joseph Tabrar made a 
praiseworthy effort towards that endat the Grand Theatre, Islington, 
by setting all the songs in a pantomime to original music, only to suffer 
sadly for his heterodoxy. It is to be feared that the more recent 
experiments of Mr. Oscar Barrett at the Lyceum and the Adelphi can 
only be viewed as mere eddies on the stream of Tendency. Even the 
leader of the advance guard of critics, Mr. William Archer, found it 
necessary to protest against Mr. Barrett’s revolutionary proclivities, 
and to lay down the law that, “apart from the ballet music and 
perhaps here and there an original song, the score of a pantomime 
should be a mere mosaic of old favourites.” 

Descending to first principles, we find that when pantomime first 
dawned upon a delighted public, nearly two centuries ago, the mute 
action which justified its appellation had a running accompaniment 
of orchestral music, somewhat similar to that which forms a marked 
feature of the latter-day school of French miming, as exemplified in 
“L’Enfant Prodigue.” Of Rich’s pantomimes we learn from a con- 
temporary that “every action was executed to a different, agreeable 
music, so properly adapted that it thoroughly expresses what is going 
forward.” We are told also of Woodward, the great Drury Lane 
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harlequin, that “his chief excellence lay in his attitudes, which he 
adapted to the music, according to the vicissitudes demanded by the 
various passions represented.” 

When we consider that it was customary in Gay’s day to set the 
airs in ballad opera to popular tunes, it will not be surprising to find 
a similar method obtaining in a large measure in the pantomimes of 
the period. But even in that experimental stage not all the airs 
heard in the new “ Entertainment” were old and worn. True, one 
of the ditties in “‘ Harlequin Sheppard,” at Drury Lane, in 1724, was 
sung to the tune of “ Packington’s Pound,” a country dance which 
can be traced back to the spacious days of Queen Elizabeth. 
Again, the easy-flowing rhythms of “ Thomas, I cannot,” were adapted 
to a quaintly simple lyric summarising the plot of the piece, and sung 
by Mr. Weaver in “Perseus and Andromeda” at the same house 
four years later. But that all the vocal music in this pantomime 
could not have been borrowed is indicated by the fact that Fielding 
acknowledged the air of the seventh song in his musical farce of 
“The Lottery” (1731) to have been taken from it. Indeed, one 
cannot look into these matters for long without being convinced that 
pantomime composers were laid under liberal contribution in those 
days. An air called “ Dick’s Walk,” in “ Harlequin Dr. Faustus,” 
the first English pantomime properly so described, was pressed into 
service for the twenty-ninth song in Gay’s opera of “ Achilles” (1733). 

When we recall to mind that many of the early pantomimes were 
based on themes of common conversation, it will appear obvious 
that the topical song must have had a fairly remote origin. Events 
were occasionally chosen for ribald treatment whose pantomimic 
discussion would not now be tolerated. At Drury Lane, in 1746, the 
humiliated Jacobites were lashed to madness in “ Harlequin 
Incendiary ; or Columbine Cameron ”; and at Covent Garden, in 
1760, the gallant end of Wolfe was touched upon in “ The Siege of 
Quebec ; or Harlequin Engineer.” The earliest topical song that can 
be traced, and probably the first in actuality, was a mock raree-show 
ballad, sung in the famous pantomime of “The Rape of Proser- 
pine,” at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, in 1727. This was the piece, written 
by Lewis Theobald and set to music by Galliard, upon which Pope 
expended his powers of sarcasm in the’ “ Dunciad.” The ballad 
referred to satirised the rage for Italian operas by subscription, and 
the vogue of sundry foreign buffoons at the Haymarket, where their 
attractions had been supplemented by the rope-dancing of Madame 
Violante. The girding was effected in the following elementary 
manner :— 
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Here be de Haymarket, vere de Italian Opera sweetly sound, 

Dat costa de brave gentry no more as Two hundred tousand pound ; 
A very pretty fancy, a brave gallante show, 
Et juste come from France, tout nouveau. 


Here be de famous comedians of the world, de troupe Italien 
Dat make a de poor English veepe, because dey vill troupe home again. 
A very pretty fancy, &c., &c. 


De toder place be Mademoiselle Violante, show a tousand trick ; 
She jump upon de rope ten stories high, and never break her neck. 


These pantomimes of Theobald’s were of a curiously composite 
order. They may be briefly described as English operas, arranged 
after the Italian manner, with interspersed harlequinade scenes. Each 
piece had practically two themes, without connecting link, and each 
theme had its separate cast of performers. ‘The operatic portion 
dealt seriously with some Ovidian myth ; the harlequinade, or comic 
scenes, generally gave a mute interpretation of a familiar love adven- 
ture. The whole was played in acts, and each act developed a 
portion of the two plots of the pantomime. Nothing more unlike 
our modern holiday entertainment could well be imagined. It is 
noteworthy that any topical songs or popular ballads that were 
rendered occurred in the harlequinade ; hence, probably, the singing 
clown of the Grimaldi type, long since obsolete. 

As the operatic portions of these early pantomimes were arranged 
strictly after the Italian manner, with recitative, arias, and what not, 
the services of many sound musicians were utilised in their setting. 
Among those associated in this way we find the names of Galliard, 
Arne, Prelleur, and Lampe. It seems in keeping that “Rule, Bri- 
tannia,” should retain its position in the medley overture to our Yule- 
tide annuals, seeing that its composer gave a dignity to pantomime 
music which was well maintained throughout the century. In col- 
laboration with Galliard he provided the score for “ Harlequin 
Sorcerer,” as produced by Rich in 1725, and revived frequently in 
after-years. For Drury Lane, in 1736, Arne set the “ book” of “The 
Fall of Phzeton”—a pantomime which was exquisitely ridiculed by 
Fielding in a theatrical parody. Ten years later he provided the 
music for “ Harlequin Incendiary” at the same house. The seduc- 
tive influence of his florid, bravura style seems to have lasted long 
in pantomimic circles, and not always to advantage. Neat lyrics of 
Herrickian delicacy and point were frequently marred by these vocal 
pyrotechnics. Here is the first verse of a song in “ Mother Ship- 
ton” (Covent Garden, 1770), which was completely ruined by these 
roulades and repetitions :— 
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To heal the wound a bee had made 
Upon my Chloe’s face, 

Some honey on her lips she laid 
And bade me kiss the place. 

Pleas’d I obey’d, and from that wound 
Imbib’d both sweet and smart, 

The honey on my lips I found, 
The sting within my heart. 


While still an articled pupil to Dr. Arne, and unable for that 
reason to publish his compositions under his own name, Charles 
Burney wrote the music for Woodward’s pantomime of “Queen Mab,’ 
as originally produced in Dublin in 1748. Two years later it was 
brought out at old Drury by Garrick, with great acceptance. Although 
few save collectors are now aware that the score was published as 
the work of “ A Society of the Sons of Apollo,” many lovers of old- 
fashioned music must be familiar with one of Dr. Burney’s airs, 
This is purely owing to the accidental circumstance that it was 
borrowed by the adaptive Kane O’Hara for the setting of his song 
“ Pray, Goody, please to moderate'the rancour of your tongue,” in the 
popular burletta of “ Midas” (1762). In modern times, few indeed 
are the pantomime composers who have evoked strains that lived 
after them. We know of only one noteworthy instance. A humorous 
air by Tom Cooke, introduced into “ Harlequin Jack O’Lantern” at 
Drury Lane, in 1837, lingered so long in popular memory that it was 
finally adapted to the song of “The Owl’s Roost,” when Tom 
Robertson brought out his “Society,” twenty-eight years later. Asa 
composer of longevous music, however, Dr. Burney is easily first. 
Anyone who cares to unearth his score of “The Elopement ”—the 
Drury Lane pantomime of 1767—will find therein the original of 
that very dainty dance tune known as “ Haste to the Wedding.” It 
was published by Longman and Broderip, of the Haymarket, at the 
modest price of half-a-crown. This was about the average figure for 
pantomime scores in those days, though the music of “The Sylphs” 
(1774), as issued by the same publishers, cost 4s. 6¢., and of “The 
Choice of Harlequin” (1781), 7s. 6¢. The setting of “The Sylphs,’ 
as produced at Covent Garden, was by Fisher, the eccentric leader 
of the orchestra, of whom Michael Kelly tells so many curious stories. 
In this piece Columbine was made to take her seat at the harpsichord 
and sing the following song to her own accompaniment :— 

Come, fancy, help me paint the scene 
That gave my rapture birth ! 


I dream’d of Sylphs; of Harlequin, 
Activity and mirth. 
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The sweet delusion swiftly flew, 
I fear ’twas all a dream ; 

And yet I thought I saw and knew 
All happiness with him. 


In the Covent Garden pantomime of “ Prometheus ” (1775), as 
composed by Dr. Fisher, there occurs a song on that eternal theme 
of “ Beer, beer, glorious beer,” which will bear comparison with the 
recent vulgar praises of the beverage :— 

Let Lords about Court boast of stars and of strings, 
And the ladies of fashion of feathers and rings, 


Here, look upon Sue and the rose on her face 
Which beats all the rouge and the Chesterfield grace. 


Would the quality gentry but yield up their wine, 

For a tap that is quick, and a liquor that’s fine ; 

Such fair linen cheeks would not always prevail 

Were they crimsoned with health and such liquor as ale. 


From the stricture passed by a magazine critic upon the score of 
“ The Norwood Gipsies ”—the Covent Garden pantomime of 1777— 
it would appear that a wide gap yawns between the methods of Then 
and Now. In these degenerate days a comment like the following 
would have little relevance: “‘ Dr. Fisher, as he advances in title and 
honour, does not advance in excellence as a composer or compiler, 
and the music, on the whole, discovers neither genius or taste.” 
From this time onward, though the names of many prominent 
musicians continued to figure on the bills, there was less and less of 
originality, and more and more of appropriation. But some com- 
posers had qualms of conscience, and only stole from themselves. 
In treating of “The Touchstone; or Harlequin Traveller,” an 
ingenious speaking pantomime, with a plot akin to that of “The 
Palace of Truth,” the Zondon Magazine, early in 1779, said: “The 
operatical part gave a heaviness to the scenes not so consistent with 
the general ideas of a lively pantomime. . . . The music was light, 
but not remarkable for originality. Some of the airs have been per- 
formed in Mr. Dibden’s former musical productions.” Now that the 
old mythological themes were being superseded by stories dear to 
childhood, and that the cumbrous double plot was going by the 
board, we have here the indication that the pretentious musical 
setting in the high Italian manner had outlived its popularity. 

The humour of a comic song is at best so ephemeral in its 
allusiveness, that strict comparison between the laughter-breeding 
ditties of bygone times and those of to-day is out of the question. 
“ Hot Codlins” and “ Tippitywitchet” appear childish enough now 
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in all conscience, but probably not more so than will jingles of the 
“ Tarara-boom-de-ay ” order to our own great-grandchildren. Panto- 
mime humour has ever been lacking in the savour to keep it sweet. 
Here, for instance, is a taste of the quality of a comic song set to music 
by Shield, and sung by Edwin in the character of a hunchbacked 
barber, in “Harlequin Rambler,” the Covent Garden annual of 
1784. It must have enjoyed some vogue in its day, for it was pub- 
lished separately by Bland, of Holborn, at the moderate price of 
sixpence. But one wonders where the laugh came in! 


London Town is just like a Barber’s Shop, 
But by the Lord Harry ’tis wondrous big. 

Then the painted Dol and the powder’d Fop 
And many a blockhead wear a wig. 


(Chorus) 
And I tickled each phys with a twiggle and a Friz, 
With a twiggle twiggle twiggle and a frizzel. 
With a twiggle twiggle twiggle and a frizzel, frizzel, frizzel, 
And I tickled each Phiz with a twiggle and a Friz. 


A captain of Horse I went for to shave, 
Ho, damme, says he with a martial frown ; 
My razor I pois’d like a Barber brave, 
I took him by the nose, but he knock’d me down. 


W. J. LAWRENCE. 
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4 POET-PRINCESS. 


O maiden was ever born ‘to more brilliant promise of 
happiness than the eldest daughter of that truly great 
king and most accomplished gentleman, the first James Stuart, 
King of Scots ; the opening blossom of whose life was drawn by fate, 
in the guise of political necessity, into the deadly shadow of that 
sinister-souled prince who afterwards became infamous as Louis XI. 
of France. Of all the procession of sad Stuart princesses, no figure 
is more tragic than hers. 

Her life had its bright beginning in 1424, just after her father’s 
restoration from his long English captivity, whence he brought 
as sheaves with him that “ sweetest fairest flowre” his English bride, 
Joan Beaufort, of Plantagenet blood, niece of Richard II., daughter 
of the Duchess of Clarence by her first husband, John Beaufort, 
Duke of Somerset, son of John of Gaunt. The poet-king himself 
has sung their love-story, fated to close in grimmest tragedy, but one 
of the sweetest in all romance in its opening staves. To their first- 
born child they gave the name of the sainted English princess, 
Margaret /Etheling, Queen of Scots, who more than four hundred 
years before had brought light and grace from England, as James 
and his English Joan sought to bring it again. 

Life was very full and strenuous in that last century of the Middle 
Ages. Though it rang with the clash of arms, it was melodious with 
poetry ; illumined also by the radiant youth of art. It was a century 
beautiful with the sunset rays of the ages of faith, but heavily clouded 
by portents of advancing change. It clung to the vanishing glories 
of the older world, but the spirit of the Crusades, which Henry IV. and 
Henry V. fruitlessly strove to reawaken, was silenced for ever by the 
thunder-tones of Wickcliff, Huss, and Savonarola. It was sweet with 
the voices of Minnesingers, but even the Minnesingers were an artifi- 
cially preserved survival. The great singers had passed away, Dante, 
Petrarch, Chaucer. Poetry had ‘become the sweetly fanciful verse- 
making which reached its supreme expression in Villon’s ballades. 
Corruption beneath was deep and widespread, but old decays were 
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fostering new creations. The old ideals of saintliness and chivalry 
were still for worship and example, and all that was lovely and 
lovable was loved. 

Towards the close of April 1428, the Princess Margaret, being a 
little over three years old, was asked in marriage by Charles VII. of 
France—the Dauphin, as he was still called, being but a king de jure, 
King of Bourges—for his son Louis, the de juve Dauphin. Charles 
was then in desperate plight. Though six years had passed since 
the death of the conqueror, Henry V., the English held almost every 
rood of French soil in the name of the infant Henry VI. Charles 
was hard pressed at the same time by his half-vassal, half-rival 
sovereign, the Duke of Burgundy, and he turned in despair to the 
“ Auld Alliance,” which even in those days was old. Tradition 
claimed that it dated from a league made between Charlemagne and 
King Eocha, or Achaius, father of Kenneth MacAlpin. The first 
negotiation proved by existing records was in 1168, when William 
the Lion sent ambassadors to France to urge the advantages of a 
defensive treaty between the two weak countries against the over- 
whelming power of their common enemy, England, who, under 
Henry of Anjou, possessed wider dominions in France alone than 
did the house of Capet. The alliance was confirmed by a later 
treaty, signed at Edinburgh between Robert II. and Charles the 
Good, on October 28, 1371. The lilied tressure on the Scottish 
shield, enclosing the ruddy lion of King William, is pointed to as 
heraldic confirmation of the antiquity of the alliance. 

James had been fairly well treated by his English captors, who 
had given him an excellent education, but he did not feel himself 
bound to their interests by any perpetual obligation. They had 
unlawfully kidnapped him ; held him in durance for nearly twenty 
weary years, during which his kingdom had all but gone to wreck and 
ruin ; and they had, out of greed, heavily mulcted his poor subjects 
for his ransom. He too believed the weal of Scotland to be with 
the Auld Alliance. He broke off negotiations still pending with 
England, whose fair words were ever those of the wolf to the 
lamb ; and he gladly agreed to the French king’s terms, who asked 
no other dowry with the Princess of Scotland than six thousand 
effective soldiers to help drive the English out of France. The 
French ambassadors were the Archbishop of Rheims, John Stuart, 
Count de Dreux, and Lord Darnley. In their company came Alain 
Chartier, the poet, destined to play so dramatic a part in the history 
of the baby bride ; who was no doubt welcomed with high honour 
and warm pleasure by the poet-king. 
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Though it had not been required of him, the King of Scots under- 
took to provide his daughter with a sufficient income, and all honour- 
able provision was made for the future by the treaty, as beseemed the 
state of personages so exalted as the future King of France and the 
heiress-presumptive of Scotland, for her brother James was not yet 
born. ‘The two kings swore to observe the obligations of all former 
alliances between their kingdoms, and Charles assigned to the King 
of Scots the county of Xaintonge and the seigneurie of Rochefort. 
This last item of the treaty was, however, objected to by Charles’s 
council, and the duchy of Berri was offered instead, but neither was 
ever actually handed over, though on the pretext of this treaty the 
Scottish kings afterwards laid claim to Xaintonge. Perhaps Charles 
found it more difficult to hand over lands which he really possessed 
than to promise them while they were held by an apparently invincible 
invader. 

On October 30 Charles signed the marriage treaty at his Court 
of Chinon. The six thousand men-at-arms were to be sent when 
the French fleet should arrive to transport them. The English, of 
course, were informed, to their angry alarm, of these arrangements, 
and kept vigilant watch upon the coasts and seas to intercept the 
ships. 

But a great wonder, a very sign from heaven, stopped the sailing 
of the Scottish reinforcements—one of far more serious import to 
the English dominion in France than the landing of twice six 
thousand foreign troops. ‘No one in the world, neither kings nor 
dukes, nor the daughter of the King of Scotland, could recover the 
kingdom of France, and there was no help for it,” said a village 
maiden, who, during the Lent of 1428-29 appeared at the Court of 
Chinon bearing a commission direct from heaven to deliver the king 
and kingdom from the invader. Orleans was relieved. The English 
leopards fled before the bannered Christ and the sword of St. 
Catherine of Fierbois. The King of Bourges was crowned King of 
France at Rheims, and was no longer in want of Scottish assistance. 

The treaty remained uncancelled though the marriage was in 
abeyance for four years, and though rumours reached the Scottish 
Court of another alliance being planned for the Dauphin. Then 
overtures of friendship came from England to Scotland, and proposals 
of marriage on behalf of the child-king Henry VI. to one of James’s 
infant daughters. This news recalled Charles VII. to a sense of his 
obligations and perils. He sent La Hire, his maitre a’hétel, to 
Scotland with two other envoys to claim the Princess Margaret as his 
son’s promised bride, though he no longer required the assistance 
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she had been pledged to bring to him. James stood on his dignity, 
and reminded King Charles of the long delay that had taken place, 
and hinted at recent plans for the Dauphin’s marriage. The King of 
France explained that his poverty and not his will had consented to 
that delay ; his troubles were not even yet ended, and had put him 
to such enormous expenses as disabled him from carrying out the 
provisions of the marriage treaty in fitting style. 

The English Government, alarmed at the waning of their power 
in France, heard with consternation of the impending completion of 
the Scoto-French marriage, and strained every nerve to thwart it. 
Lord Scrope was sent to the Court of King James with offers of great 
advantage ; perpetual peace, with the restitution of Berwick and 
Roxburgh, and of every portion of border territory to which Scotland 
could justly lay claim. James called a Parliament to meet at Perth 
for the weighing of these proposals, which were duly debated before 
him in the Dominican Church ; a spot of evil omen for himself. 
The nobles and prelates were for accepting the English overtures, 
declaring that peace and liberty were their chief desire. James was 
far too wise and too well experienced in English diplomacy to believe 
in promises of peace and liberty from that quarter. Of all burning 
questions that ever came before the rulers of Scotland, none 
burned so fiercely and so unquenchably as the question of their 
relations with England. Even the later and fiercer fires of religious 
dissension could not wholly extinguish the steady flame of patriotism 
and pride of national independence. 

Following the King’s lead, the abbots of Scone and Inchcolm 
declared that Scotland could not treat of alliance with England, 
because the antithetical league with France was indissoluble, having 
been examined by the University of Paris and confirmed by the Pope. 
Other objections were raised, and the day was wasted in fruitless discus- 
sion. On the morrow thediscussion was renewed. Feeling ran so high 
that the Parliament was transformed by the wrangling of the clergy into 
a hall of ecclesiastical disputation. Nothing was decided, but as the 
French alliance remained i” statu quo, the English proposals were 
held to be practically rejected. ‘The Princess was formally betrothed 
to the Dauphin in January 1435, and James agreed to send her from 
Dumbarton to France before the end of May, escorted by twothousand 
Scottish men-at-arms and guarded by a French fleet. But there 
followed yet more weary delays of diplomacy, now chiefly touching 
the matter of the Princess’s household, and she did not finally set 
sail until March 27, 1436. It seems strange to our modern ideas 
that none of the delay was owing to inquiries as to the character of 
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the boy of twelve years old to whom this wise King and tender father 
was committing the happiness of his little child. The boy, Louis 
the Dauphin, was the father of the man Louis XI., and his vices even 
at twelve years old were by no means latent. The terrible danger of 
the child-marriages of the Middle Ages was that nobody seemed 
concerned to study the undeveloped natures of the parties most 
seriously interested. 

Sixteen knights and squires and a hundred and forty young 
gentlemen accompanied the royal bride, besides the escort. The 
chief persons in her train were the admiral, William Sinclair, Earl of 
Orkney, and John, Bishop of Brechin. They filled three galleys and 
six barges. The English Government, irritated at the rejection of 
their proposals, sent out a fleet of one hundred and eighty vessels to 
intercept the Princess. They lay in wait opposite to the Raz de 
Bretagne. The worst bit of luck of her life was the accident by 
which she escaped them. A number of Flemish merchant ships, 
laden with wine from Rochelle, were sighted by the English, who, 
tired of waiting for their royal prey, could not resist the temptation 
of a fight and booty. They captured the Flemish merchantmen, but 
immediately after lost their prizes to a Spanish fleet that happened 
to pass that way. Through these broils of squabbling thieves the 
little bride and her galleys and barges slipped safely by, and she 
landed on April 17, half dead with sea-sickness, at La Palisse, in the 
Isle of Rhé, the nearest port open to her, the north of France being 
still occupied by the English and their allies. 

The King had sentthe great officers of his household to receive her. 
She rested a few days at the priory of Nieul, near Rochelle, and 
on May 5 made her state entry into that city. She then journeyed 
to Poitiers, being joined on the way at Niort by the Ladies of 
Rochegreyon and Gamaches, representing the Queen of France. 

She made her state entry into Tours as betrothed Dauphiness on 
June 24, in a fine and noble company, and was very honourably re- 
ceived by those of the town. She was mounted on a palfrey very 
richly caparisoned, preceded and followed by the Dowager Madame 
de la Roche and many French and Scottish ladies and demoiselles 
mounted in like state. When she arrived at the gate of the city 
the Sires de Maillé and de Gamaches, who had come to meet her 
on foot, took her palfrey by the bridle, one on either side, and 
thus proceeded to the castle, where she dismounted. Then 
between Monseigneur de Vendome and a Scottish earl she was led 
into the hall of the castle, where were the Queens of France and Sicily, 
Madame Radegonde, the King’s daughter, Madamede Vendome, and 
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many other lords, ladies, and demoiselles. The Queen of Sicily— 
Isabeau of Lorraine, wife of King René and mother of Margaret of 
Anjou—“ came forward to meet her as far as the end of the hall, 
and conducted her to the Queen, who was seated on a chair of 
state ; who rose and advanced four or five steps to meet her, then 
took her and kissed her. Immediately after this Monseigneur 
the Dauphin, who was in his room below, came into the hall, duly 
attended by his knights and squires. As soon as the lady who 
had come to be his bride and consort heard that he was in the 
hall, she advanced to meet him, and there they embraced and 
kissed each other and returned to the Queen. Then everybody re- 
tired to the Queen’s chamber, which was splendidly hung and deco- 
rated, and they amused themselves there until supper. The great hall 
was very richly hung from top to bottom with cloth of gold and of 
costly tapestries, as were four other rooms besides.” ! 

On the following day the King arrived at Tours. He went at 
once to the castle and to the bride’s chamber, where he found her 
being dressed. He expressed himself as “moult joyeux,” and well 
content with her person.? 

He then assisted at the blessing of Monseigneur the Dauphin 
and the Lady Margaret of Scotland, still wearing the grey riding 
costume and spurs in which he had arrived. The Dauphin and his 
bride were arrayed in royal robes. The Queen of France wore a 
robe of velvet covered with embroideries of golden foliage, very 
beautiful and rich. There was much music. Renauld de Chartres, 
Archbishop of Rheims, Chancellor of France, married the royal 
couple, the Archbishop of Tours, as diocesan, having granted the 
dispensation necessary for their tender years. In honour of the 
wedding there was high festival kept in the city of Tours. Soon after 
the Mass, celebrated by the Archbishop, the King and Queen, the 
newly-married pair, and many nobles, squires, ladies, and demoiselles, 
went to dinner, duly marshalled. First was seated the Archbishop, 
who had officiated ; then the King ; next, the Dauphiness; after her the 
Queen of Sicily, the Queen of France fifth, and Madame de Vendéme 
sixth. Such, says Alain Chartier, was the arrangement of that 
perfect table. 

“ As for the service,” he continues, “ it was beyond all question, 
for every dish procurable was there in abundance. There was more 
music, trumpets, clarions, lutes, psalterions, and the song of minstrels. 


1 Histoire de Charles VII, par Alain Chartier. 
? Regnault Girard. 
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Heralds and pursuivants were present in great numbers, and verily 
there was made a great and good cheer.” 

There is no mention of the bridegroom at the feast, without 
whose presence one hardly looks for a perfect wedding party. 
Perhaps the boy’s sulky absence was preferred to his company, even 
on such an occasion. From the very first he detested his Scottish 
bride, for no other reason than because she had been chosen for him 
by his father, whom he hated and opposed in every possible way. 
Yet one would suppose that the most unwilling of bridegrooms must 
have been compelled to attend his marriage-feast at which the 
sovereign presided. 

Charles VII., one of the feeblest princes who ever wore a crown, 
was entirely under the influence of his mistress, Agnes Sorel. The 
Dauphin, fiercely jealous of that influence, hated Agnes Sorel beyond 
all other objects of his malevolence. In spite of his vices, he was as 
strong, active, and courageous as his father was weak and indolent. 
His vigour, unfortunately, went for the most part to direct and make 
more terrible his uneasy, intriguing spirit, combined with inordinate 
ambition and pitiless cruelty. Though he was then only thirteen, 
one can guess what manner of boy was the future master of 
Plessis-les-Tours, the hangman’s familiar friend; what cruelties 
generated in that sinister soul ; cruelties to which boy nature is all too 
prone, developed and strengthened by the circumstance of uncon- 
trolled royalty. 

Though by feudal law the King of Scots was entitled on this 
occasion to a subsidy from his people, he had discovered by experience 
their inability and disinclination to pay any tax, and he was satisfied 
with the contributions of the principal clergy and laity, which were 
not a little liberal.! 

After their marriage the youthful bride and bridegroom were 
separated for two years. The Dauphiness was taken into the gentle 
care of the French Queen, Marie of Anjou, sister of René, King 
of Sicily. Eight months later, on February 27, 1437, an awful 
tragedy flung its shadow over the young life of Margaret Stuart. 
Her father, James I., was murdered by his rebellious nobles in the 
monastery of the Black Friars at Perth. 

The wretched married life of Louis and Margaret began in 
July 1438, at Gien, on the Loire. The Dauphin treated his girl 
consort with more than heartless unkindness, even with brutal rude- 
ness. He refused to show her the commonest outward respect. He 
insulted and reviled her in the grossest manner ; called her “a foul 


1 Pinkerton’s History of Scotland. 
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carrion that no clean creature would come near”; complained that 
her complexion was nasty, and her breath offensive. She was of a 
frail constitution, with the pale, clear skin that “‘ goes ” with the red- 
gold hair of the Stuarts, which presumably did not find favour with 
the Prince, whose tastes are described by Vallet de Viréville as 
equally common and coarse; who was rude and ungainly in his 
person, and who knew no love but physical appetite. 

And to this royal swine was flung the Pearl of Scotland, whom 
all voices joined to praise. ‘ Hers was a noble nature,” says Duclos ; 
“an ardent mind and warm heart in a fragile body ; passionately 
devoted to poetry and the arts, she spent days and nights in reading 
and composing poems.” 

“She was. akind and lovely lady,” says Chartier. “ Beautiful 
and finely formed,” says De Coucy ; “ furnished and adorned with all 
such good conditions and advantages as high-born lady may possess.” 
‘She loved much the orators who spoke in the vulgar tongue,” says 
Brunetto Latine, and set herself at once to speak and study that 
French language which he calls “the most delectable of all,” and 
which continued to be the language of diplomacy and of the best 
society in Scotland. 

Thus all her contemporaries extolled her beauty, goodness, 
sweetness, and culture. Vallet de Viréville somewhat hyper- 
patriotically attributes her accomplishments to emulation of the 
French princesses, who, ever since the age of Philip Augustus, had 
given themselves to the cultivation of letters, With more reason it 
may be claimed that her talents and tastes were the natural in- 
heritance of the daughter of James I. 

The highly-strung girl, glowing with the warm affections of her 
race, artistic temperament dominating her fragile humanity, found 
her affections forbidden their natural channel. As her father had 
found solace in art and letters during his captivity, so she sought in 
poetry and romance a refuge from the bitterness of life, her husband’s 
cruelty and neglect. She was unhappy, but she was, after all, a child 
in years, and her delicate nature was upborne for awhile by the 
buoyant Stuart temperament. She took her new country to her 
heart. The King and all who came near her loved her dearly, but 
her large, bright nature, checked and constrained, chafed against the 
limitations of her cruel lot. Her nerves, overwrought by studious 
vigils, wore out her frail body, and healthy human love was turned 
into morbid emotionality. 

She surrounded herself with ladies of kindred tastes. There was 
Jeanne Filleul, a poetess from whose muse there remains a roundel 
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to this day ; and there was Anne of Guise, to whom her mistress 
gave for a keepsake a book “which spoke of love and songs and 
ballades ” ; and there were Marguerite de Salignac and Prégente de 
Melun. With these companions the Princess would sit the night 
through until nearly sunrise, composing lays, roundels, and ballades. 
She sometimes composed twelve roundels in a day. 

In 1442, the Lady Isabel Stuart, sister of the Dauphiness, was 
married to the Duke of Bretagne. She, too, inherited her father’s 
poetic gift, and her love and congenial companionship must have 
brought much sweetness to the neglected young wife. There was 
scope and honour in plenty for woman in those days, though she 
did not spell herself with a capital ““W” and call the world in to 
admire her cleverness, or set herself in battle array against the 
aggression of man. It was an age, says Olivier de la Marche, 
when “les dames avoient bruit en France et loy d’elles 
monstrer.” Devotion to the Virgin-Mother had taught rough 
warriors to become gentle knights who reverenced on their knees 
every pure and lovely woman as the presentment on earth of the star- 
crowned Queen of Heaven. 

And it was an age when women did not deem themselves limited 
by sex to dabbling in literature, and looking on at tourneys, and 
competing at courts of love. When need called to arms, they 
responded and led hosts to battle ; and the brave century of Joan of 
Arc and Margaret of Anjou might well laugh at the boastful age of 
the New Woman, most foolishly so called. 

As Mary Stuart, a hundred years later, studied the art of versifi- 
cation under Ronsard, Margaret studied under Alain Chartier, 
foremost poet of her day, father of French eloquence, sweetest and 
ugliest of singers. Jean Bouchet, the chronicler of Anjou, tells the 
picturesque story which is repeated by all historians of that period, 
how one day, crossing the castle hall with her train of lords and 
ladies, the Dauphinesscame upon Master Alain Chartier, sleeping 
upon a bench. She stooped her head, with the royal circlet above 
her flowing golden locks, and kissed the sleeping poet upon his lips, 
while her attendants looked on amazed: not with any sense of out- 
raged propriety, only shocked that the Princess should kiss so ugly 
aman. “TI have not kissed the man,” she replied, “ but the precious 
mouth from which such beauteous words have come.” 

L’Epouse au Roy Louys onziesme, 
Fille d’Escosse, eut telle estime et esme 
De Charretier, qu’en dormant elle touche 


D’un doux baiser son éloquent bouche 
Pour les bons mots qui en étoient issus. 
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No scandal touched Margaret’s fair name because of that 
gracious, impulsive kiss, and Chartier never dreamed of presuming 
upon the royal condescension. In those days no honour was 
deemed beyond the meed of the minstrel. Had she lived a century 
later, when religious bitterness distorted the minds of men, so that 
lovely innocence would look evil, Chartier’s fate would probably 
have been the fate of Chastelard and Rizzio. 

We read in the pages of Beaucourt how on the fair May morning 
of 1444 she left the castle of Montils-les-Tours with a brilliant train 
to go a-maying. The Dauphiness, the Queen of France, and their 
ladies were followed by three hundred “ gallants or valentines.” The 
English ambassadors, who tell the story, were present to meet the 
Dauphiness. Their presence suggests that among these gay ladies 
was the young princess, Margaret of Anjou, the Queen’s niece, who 
on the 24th of that month—the unlucky month of May—was married 
by proxy to Henry VI. of England; a marriage, for all its tragic 
sequel, less ill-starred than the loveless marriage of the Scottish 
Margaret. 

The great Duchess of Burgundy, Isabella, daughter of the King 
of Portugal and of Philippa of Lancaster, and wife of Philip the 
Good, was Margaret’s cousin and intimate friend. Almost a queen 
herself, she treated the Dauphiness with all the deference due to a 
reigning sovereign. She often visited and dined with her, making 
low obeisance to her when she rose from table. She took the 
Dauphin severely to task for his treatment of his sad young wife, 
which championship necessitated diplomatic explanations. The 
Duke of Burgundy’s niece, Mary of Gueldres, married Margaret's 
brother, James IT. 

The long residence of the Duchess of Burgundy at ChAlons in 
1445, the presence of the English ambassadors and other distin- 
guished guests, occasioned many splendid feasts and other revels. 
There were jousts and tourneys, dances and music. The Dauphiness, 
richly dressed in velvet and fur, danced in a ballet called the “ Basse 
Danse de Bourgogne,” with the Queen of Sicily, the Duchess of 
Calabria, and the young Count of Clermont. Further gaieties 
ensued upon the marriage of Arthur of Bretagne, Count of 
Richemont, with his second wife, Catherine of Luxemburg. 

Amid these splendours the heart of the sad Dauphiness turned 
to the Scottish home she had left as a child. Her mother, the 
Queen-Dowager, had married Sir James Stuart, the Black Knight of 
Lorn, for a woman’s position was dangerous in those turbulent days 
if she had no husband to protect and fight for her. Queen Joan 
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had now a second family, and Margaret longed to mother her own 
young sisters, the Lady Eleanor, who, like herself, had inherited her 
father’s talents, and the Lady Joan, who was dumb. They were 
between ten and fifteen years of age, and it was feared that the 
Douglases, who were struggling for power against the Crown, might 
strengthen their already dangerously great position by marrying the 
King’s sisters to Douglas lords. The Dauphiness sent for the little 
sisters, hoping to marry them, as the Lady Isabel had been married, 
to neighbouring princes, so that she might enjoy the consolation of 
their society. The children were sent off, but while they were on 
their way the shadows suddenly darkened and closed over the 
doomed head of the gentle Dauphiness. 

She had known keen suffering and heavy sorrow, but as yet 
scandal had not touched her, in spite of the carelessness of her 
innocence and the enthusiasm which lent itself to the malicious mis- 
interpretation of enemies—of an enemy too malignant and too 
powerful to be resisted ; the one enemy she had in all the world. 

She was, no doubt, reckless in her craze for poetry, and like 
Mary Stuart, she condescended to a greater freedom with inferiors 
than evil-disposed observers might deem seemly in one placed so 
high. She recognised in the brotherhood of art a closer tie, a more 
real equality, than ties of kinship and equality of rank. It was 
remarked that she was careless in her dress. No doubt it was 
artistic instinct which bade her wear her garments flowing more 
freely than the rigours of French Court fashion decreed. ‘“ Have 
you seen that lady?” asked Jamet de Tillay, her husband’s familiar. 
“She has rather the manners of a courtesan than of a great 
princess.” 

Now and then she was seized with a whim of tight lacing ; perhaps 
in obedience to the Queen’s wish, perhaps because the loose, graceful 
draperies encouraged the putting-on of flesh. The ideal lady of 
knights and troubadours and contemporary painters was willowy and 
pale. It may have been to preserve her girlish slenderness that she 
ate so much sour fruit and drank vinegar. 

By the hand of Jamet de Tillay she received her death-blow. 
He had distinguished himself as a soldier at the taking of Mont- 
richard five years earlier, but he was a scoundrel, a spy, and a liar. 
Out of the blackness of his heart he accused the Dauphiness of light 
conduct, and was employed by his master, the Dauphin, to get 
evidence for his Highness. 

One sees the picture as if Burne-Jones had drawn it ; indeed, 


each prominent scene of her life is made to the hand of that great 
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painter ; the dim chamber lit only by the fire-light, the warm dusk of 
the summer night outside, the fair young Princess reclining on her 
couch, with her ladies round her; the Seigneur de Blainville leaning 
near her on his elbow, while the Sire d’Estouteville held forth on the 
subjects so dear to those gentle ladies, on love, chivalry, and the 
beautiful in art. In her absorption the Dauphiness had forgotten to 
order candles and lamps to be lighted. Into the dim room stumbled 
Jamet de Tillay, bearing a lighted taper, seeing only what he was 
sent to see and wished to see ; crying out against the iniquity of a 
fire-lit symposium. He hurried to the maitre d@hétel, exclaiming 
that to allow a great lady’s chamber to remain unlighted at so late 
an hour was a gross immorality. Then he took his tale to the ready 
ear of the Dauphin, and accused the Princess of “ the worst that can 
be said of a woman.” 

Louis upbraided his wife with his usual brutal coarseness, taunting 
her also, somewhat irrelevantly, with her childlessness. She protested 
her innocence “upon the perdition of her soul.” She had come 
from a Court that was pure and lovely and of good report. Scottish 
morality seems to have stood very high indeed until the French 
alliance, with its temporal advantages, brought many evil communi- 
cations to corrupt good manners. In the reign of Robert II. the 
Scots had been seriously shocked by the license of the French troops 
under the great Admiral de Vienne; a license which did not stop 
short at the royal house. The horrible charge was more than 
Margaret’s sensitive nature could endure.' She was stricken to the 
heart, and from that hour fell into the profound melancholy which so 
often lay in wait for the high-strung Stuart soul. The taunts thrown 
at her childlessness also preyed upon her mind, and she saw in her 
life only a hated obstacle in the way of a more fruitful marriage for 
her husband. 

On August 7 King Charles came to Sarry, where Margaret was 
living, and went thence to make a pilgrimage to the shrine of 
Our Lady of the Thorn, accompanied by the Dauphiness. The 
heat was extreme. She overtired herself, and returned to the 
chateau bathed in perspiration. She flung off her clothes in her 
careless, imprudent way, and remained in a damp, cold room wearing 
only her thin undergarment. Of course she caught a chill. She 
coughed all the next day, then developed pleurisy. She had no 
strength to raliy. Her heart was broken, and she sank swiftly. She 
was taken from Sarry to Chalons, probably because the latter had a 


1 Duclos says her health was sapped by her vigils and by the restlessness of a 
too active mind. 
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warmer and drier climate. ‘They laid her in the cathedral cloister, 
under the stony Gothic arches—for air, one supposes. There she 
lay dying; the bells silenced in all the churches, her ladies weeping 
roundher. The King was greatly distressed, and anxiously questioned 
the doctors, who assured him of her recovery. Indeed, there was 
no reason why she should not recover, save lack of love to live. 
Tillay declared that nothing ailed her but love-sickness,' though 
when the King asked his opinion of the illness, walking with him in 
the meadows at evening, he declared the cause of it to be simply 
want of rest ; that Madame had injured her health by sitting up all 
night writing poetry. 

But Margaret kept moaning, “Ah! Jamet, Jamet, you have 
gained your purpose. If I dic, it is through you—by the fair 
words you have spoken of me falsely.” Then she would beat her 
breast, crying, “ By my God, by my baptism, I have not deserved 
it. I have never wronged my lord the Dauphin.” So spoke, two 
centuries after, another dying young daughter of her race, Henrietta, 
Duchess of Orleans. 

The seneschal of Poitou heard her, and cried, “ False and wicked 
scoundrel ! It is your malice that has killed her!” Thrice did her 
confessor, Robert Poitevin, who was also the Court physician, urge 
her to forgive Jamet de Tillay. Marguerite de Salignac, with her 
other ladies, joined their entreaties to his. She brought herself to 
declare that she forgave him from her heart, but she went on re- 
peating, half consciously, “ Now he has gained his purpose!” A 
few hours before she died she said, “If it were not for my 
faith, I should repent with all my heart of having come to 
France.” 

She died, after a week’s illness, August 16, 1445, “done to death 
by slanderous tongues.” She was only in her twenty-first year. She 
had stood on the steps of two great thrones; she was good and 
lovely, and dowered with rare intellectual gifts, adored by all who 
knew her, save one ; and her last words were, “ Fi de la vie de ce 
monde! Ne m’en parlez pas.” 

Her piteous death plunged {the Court into sorrow. The Queen, 
who was in delicate health, fell seriously ill, Even the Dauphin is 
said to have shared in the universal desolation. The King, who 
had loved her best of all, was in a very rage of grief, and hurried 
from Chalons as soon as possible, unable to stay upon the scene of 
such a calamity. He wished to have her buried at St. Denis, but it 
had been her earnest*desire to be buried in a chapel of the Holy 


1 Duclos. 
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Sepulchre which she intended to erect in the Church of St. Laon 
de Thouars, for the repose of her father’s soul. She was cut off so 
suddenly that the money for the building was unpaid. According to 
the custom of the time, she had pledged her costly Book of Hours 
as guarantee for the required sum of six hundred crowns. The King 
redeemed the book and found the money. She was buried pro- 
visionally in Chalons Cathedral with grect solemnity. When her 
vow was accomplished by the completion of her chapel at St. Laon, 
she was removed thither. That was in 1479, when her husband 
was reigning in France as Louis XI. The magnificent sculptures of 
the tomb which Charles VII. caused to be raised over her body 
remained until the Revolution. 

Her beautiful Book of Hours remains to this day a memorial of 
her. Her poems and letters were all destroyed by her husband, who 
hastened immediately after her death to collect together all the manu- 
scripts he could find, demanding from her ladies such as were in 
their possession. 

Many laments were composed in her honour. One, translated 
into Scottish, may be read in “The Life and Death of James I.,” 
printed by the Maitland Club. It is the work of a poet very 
imaginative, very courtly, or very ill-informed, for the words are put 
into the mouth of Louis the Dauphin, who mourns his wife piously 
and tenderly in several pages of print. 

Another, which is much more beautiful, is printed in Michel’s 
“Ecossais en France.” It is attributed by Vallet de Viréville to 
Margaret’s sister, ‘‘Ysabeau,” Duchess of Bretagne, in spite of the 
farewell taken of the murdered King of Scots, which, however, may 
be only a tenderly fanciful allusion :— 


La trés-doulce Vierge Marie 
Veillez ceulx et celles garder 
Qui orront piteuses nouvelles 
Orresendroit et raconter 

De Madame la Dauphine, 
Trespassée nouvellement. 


La trés-doulce Vierge Marie 
Quant la dame du hault paraige 
Sentit le mal qui approchoit 
En soupirant moult tendrement 
Son ame a Dieu recommandoit, 
Elle et son noble linaige 

De France et d’Escoce auxi, 

Et par desur tretouz les autres 
Le Dauphin, son loial mary. 
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** Adieu, Dauphin, mon trés cher sire,” 
A plourer la dame se print. 

‘* Pour vous lavoie la mer passée 

Oi j’ai prins moult de grans plaisirs. 

Si avoit trestout mon lignage, 

De France et d’Escoce aussi ; 

Car j’avoie esté mariée 

Au plus noble des fleurs de lis. 


‘¢ Adieu, trés-noble roy de France, 
Pere de mon loyal mari. 

Adieu, mon pere, roy d’Escoce, 
Et madame de mere aussi. 

Adieu, fin franc duc de Bretagne, 
Frere de mon loyal mary, 

Quand saurez que seray trespassée 
Pour moi aurez le coeur marry.” 


Then follow two verses in which the Dauphiness bids adieu to 
the Church, popes, cardinals, and seigneurie of France, to the Queen 
of France and her ladies, to the Duchess of Bretagne—“la mienne 
seur 0 cueur jolis”—the Duchess of Burgundy, and the Countess of 
Charolois, ending with the pathetic lines :— 


Si vcus pouvez par mille voye 
Mettez pais en la fleur de lis. 


Here we have indeed the voice of the gentle Princess who made 
peace and kept it between her husband and his father for the term 
of her short life. After her death the old rancour broke forth again 
into open rupture. 

The lament ends :— 


En soupirant est trespessée 

La dame dont est fait mention, 
Recommandant 4 Dieu son ame 
Pour lui prier faire pardon. 

‘* Vray Dieu de consolation, 
Veillez mon ame rachater ; 

Car jay voy bien que en nulle voye 
A la mort ne puis echapper. 


While the sad Princess lay dying at Chalons, her two young 
sisters landed in Flanders, on their way to visit her. Weary from 
their voyage, alone in a strange land, save for their attendants, but 
with young hearts beating high in anticipation of all the delights of 
their sister’s society and the gay French Court, the poor little girls 
were greeted with the tidings of that sister's death. As if that were 
not sorrow enough to offer them in the place of joy, they were told 
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at the same time that the mother they had just left behind in 
Scotland was also dead. There was no home to return to ; only the 
castle of their stepfather, the Black Knight of Lorn, who had children 
of his own. Their brother, King James, was but a lad, the prisoner 
of the fierce and mighty Douglases. 

They pushed on to the French Court, where the sorrowful King 
received them with the most fatherly kindness. He commanded 
that they should step straight into the place of their dead sister, and 
be served by her servants with all the state that had been hers, at his 
expense, until they should be married or otherwise settled in life. 

In the original treaty for the Lady Margaret’s marriage it was 
stipulated that should she die before the marriage could take place 
her next sister should be married to the Dauphin in her stead. So 
now, in spite of all that had passed, of which, indeed, the whole was 
not yet known to him, King Charles was eager to marry the Lady 
Eleanor to his son, and applied to the Pope for a dispensation. To 
the lady’s great good fortune, the dispensation was refused. 

The Scottish princesses remained at the French Court for some 
years. We hear of Eleanor going on a pilgrimage with the Queen 
of France in 1447. Shortly after, she married Sigismund, Duke of 
Austria, and seems to have been happy. Like her father and sisters, 
she was devoted to letters, and translated the “‘ Romance of Ponthus 
and Sidoyne ” into German for the amusement of her husband. 

The dumb Lady Joan stayed longer in the French King’s 
affectionate care. We find her receiving é¢rennes at the Court as late 
as 1453. Margaret of Anjou, then Queen of England, proposed that 
the two sisters of her dear friend the Dauphiness should be married 
to the two orphaned sons of her partisan, the Duke of Somerset, but 
neither marriage took place. By-and-by, the Lady Joan returned to 
Scotland, and there, in spite of her infirmity, married twice into the 
House of Douglas ; her first husband being the Earl of Angus, whom 
she married in the spring of 1458 ; her second the Earl of Morton, 
third Lord of Dalkeith. The youngest sister of all, the Lady Anne, 
married the Lord of Campvere, who escorted Mary of Gueldres from 
Burgundy to marry James II.! 

Soon after the death of the Dauphiness, rumours reached the 
King of her last sad words, her wailing that Jamet had gained his 
purpose by her death. Could it be that she had died no natural 
death? We know enough of the Dauphin’s character to guess that, 
though there is no record of such suspicion, the King may have 


' An elder sister, Annabella, married George Gordon, heir-of the Earl of 
Huntley. (Dictionary of National Biography. James II.) 
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feared poison. Or was it truly the breaking of her heart, and not 
lung disease, which had killed her? An inquest was commanded, 
which was not opened until August 1446, exactly a year after her 
death. All concerned, from the Queen to the servants, gave 
evidence. 

Jamet de Tillay was twice searchingly examined, and he lied hard. 
He denied having accused the Dauphiness of unchastity, and the 
Lady Prégente of having managed her amours. He protested he 
could not wish for more chastity in his wife than he was persuaded 
belonged to the Dauphiness, and he challenged to” combat any man 
who dared say that he had arraigned her honour. He denied haying 
asserted that her illness was love-sickness; he had attributed it 
publicly to her prolonged poetic vigils. He denied having said the 
Dauphin disliked his wife because of her physical imperfections, and 
swore that he had attributed her childlessness solely to her curious 
indulgence in green apples and vinegar. He denied having said 
that she looked like a courtesan, and again challenged any man to 
combat who maintained he had so aspersed her, for no lady of 
exalted birth ever bore herself more seemly. 

Though his slanders were confirmed by other witnesses, and 
though the depositions of the Queen and the ladies-in-waiting proved 
him a scoundrel, a malicious, meddlesome fellow, capable of any 
falsehood, the inquiry established nothing definite, and Tillay kept 
his offices and Court favour. We hear of him in 1450 as one of the 
conquerors of Lower Normandy, fighting hard, as he had fought all 
his life. He was Bailiff of Vermandois and Captain of Blois. 

The unofficial verdict of that futile inquest was that the 
Dauphiness had “died of love”; which Vallet de Viréville explains 
to have meant, in those days, no lawless passion, but pure, exalted 
sentiment which embraced all high ideals and noble aspirations, 
with enthusiasm for knightly deeds and all that is art and poetry. 

Out of the mists of four and a half centuries her gracious figure 
shines with pale radiance against the gloomy background of treachery 
and murdered love. All adown the centuries rings that mournful 
plaint, echoed by the voices of so many of her fated race—the cry of 
earthly greatness turned to vanity, of all the pathos and tragedy of 
all the Stuarts, of the breaking of a pure and gentle heart—“ Fi de 
la vie de ce monde! Ne m’en parlez pas !” 

A, SHIELD. 
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FRAGMENTS OF TWO 
PERSECUTIONS. 


oe is a tract of country somewhere about a quarter of a 
million acres of superficial measure in the North Midlands 
which is known as the Peak of Derbyshire. Sometimes, and with 
greater accuracy, it is called the Agh Peak, although there is 
no particular eminence which can claim the designation for itself 
And one of the highest of the peaks, that upon which the hostelry 
of the “ Cat and Fiddle” stands, is in the county of Chester, while 
some of the boldest and most characteristic ‘“ Peak ” scenery lies in 
Staffordshire. 

For these reasons both names are somewhat inapplicable, so 
latterly it has become the fashion to fall back upon an ancient pre- 
cedent and term our little knot of alps “‘ Peakland.” The designation 
smacks of savage, untrodden wilds, and consequently, in these days 
of elbowing crowds, gives promise of fresh air and the simplicity of 
nature. The fact that one can reach it by rail from Manchester, or 
Sheffield, or the Potteries under the hour, and ride round it on a 
bicycle in a couple of days, is immaterial. Or rather, it should be 
said, its position on the flank of overcrowded Lancashire and the 
Black Country renders it a beneficent gift of Providence to the smut- 
begrimed cotton-spinner and potter, who can inhale at frequent 
intervals the pure thin air of its mountains and moorlands. 

Such a state of things has made it impossible to keep the crowd 
out. No attempt has ever been made to do so, of course, because 
conservative, cautious, and old-fashioned though the Peaklander may 
be, he is not indisposed towards money. He has welcomed the 
railways, converted his inns into hotels, turned his valleys, caverns, 
and what-not into “natural curiosities,” and at present is busily 
engaged making tramways up to and around his mountains. 
Buxton, the centre and capital of Peakland, has ceased to rely solely 
upon the verbal advertisement of gratified and satisfied rheumatic 
patients, or the patronage of the late Mary Queen of Scots. It now 
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blows its own trumpet in a printed and illustrated “ Official Guide” 
it advertises itself at railway stations ; it puts itself into Bradshaw. 

It therefore follows as a necessary consequence that the influx of 
the new element will leaven, if it does not altogether swamp, the mass 
of aboriginal Peaklanders. Tourists’ holiday cash is, in its way, as 
pernicious as West African fire-water. It has often converted a 
sturdy, independent population into catchpenny showmen and leary 
hankerers after tips. Such a state of things has, however, not yet 
come to pass in Peakland. True, there is an awakening in its brown 
upland villages, but the people have not yet resorted to the more 
popular—or more vulgar—methods of attracting sightseers. To that 
important extent Peakland is as yet unspoiled. 

It has been a traditional habit to depict the North Derbyshire 
native as a semi-barbarian. Note Sir Walter Scott’s allusions to the 
“rude and subterranean ” dwellers on Sir Geoffrey Peveril’s domain, 
and the common saying, “ Derbyshire bred, strong of arm but weak 
in head.” A Picturesque Tourist, even so recently as the beginning 
of the present century, had the hardihood to describe a village by 
name and pronounce its inhabitants a “ horde of savages.” 

The “ Jewel of Joy,” an Elizabethan book, goes so far as to imply 
a doubt concerning the force of Christianity in these parts. That is 
a serious suggestion to put forward, and, without the incumbrance 
of argument, we beg to negative the aspersion. We will outline 
our proofs in a few brief jottings, which will indicate clearly enough 
that we kept in touch with the outside world, and participated in 
a respectable way in some of the religious follies and religious 
movements that have been current. 

* * * * * 

In the year 1322 the citizens of Cologne burnt alive a man named 
Walter Lolhard for the crime of heresy. Exactly one hundred and 
fifty years after that event Charles, Duke of Burgundy, obtained a 
decree from Pope Sixtus IV., by which the Cellitze or Lollards were 
admitted among the religious orders. Less than fifty years after 
the burning of Walter, his doctrines had reached over the sea, and 
through the preaching of Wickliffe we are told that “more than 
half of the people of England in a few years became Lollards.” 
Wickliffe died in 1384, and, with the setting of the “‘ Morning Star,” 
Lollardism in England gradually faded away. 

There is a wild district on the western side of Peakland where 
the three counties of Derby, Chester, and Stafford meet. Here and 
there is a house perched on the hillside, or nestled in the valley 
through which the river Dane winds its course. On the one 
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hand the moorland stretches away to Macclesfield Forest; on the 
other is moorland reaching to the edge of the Buxton basin. The 
landscape is black and cheerless, and when the sun shines its 
brightest there is nothing under foot to twinkle back a smile save 
the little heather bell and pale brown flower. The gritstone crags 
and boulders, coated with a sooty lichen, rear upwards and out- 
wards in every shape of grimy ugliness. By painfully threading 
one’s way among them, we gradually rise out of the valley on to 
the tableland. Presently we come across a peculiar rift in the 
ground, which dips gently downward, and then rises in the same 
way. It is not unlike a narrow railway cutting, only the course is 
winding instead of being straight. This is Ludchurch, or Lud’s 
Church. . 

Tradition has preserved no dates, but we gather from the story 
that this cavernous rift was once really a church—a “ meeting of the 
faithful.” Lollardism in England had ceased to be a rampant force. 
Its champion, John of Gaunt, was dead. King Henry IV. had rolled 
a log with the orthodox party, the result being fire and the stake for 
Wickliffe’s men. Henry IV. had laid down his uneasy head, and Harry 
of Monmouth, busy with his French wars, had left the Church to 
finish the suppression of the Lollard heresy in its own way ; and these 
medizval Methodists were soon put down, for they lived before the 
days of Master Caxton. Kill or silence the preachers and their 
words, and doctrines died—no printing presses then to fix and keep 
them alive. 

But to return to Peakland. Some of these /o//en men had 
carried Wickliffe’s Bible into this waste, where they found willing 
hearers among the scattered population. 

If the old-time evangelists had possessed the facilities of the 
modern missionary they would have been able to send to head- 
quarters some interesting reading. Nearly everybody in Peakland 
was connected directly or indirectly with the chase, for there was the 
king’s Forest of the Peak running alongside the Forest of Maccles- 
field, with Sherwood and Charnwood and Needwood not far away. 
The foresters and verderers, with certain privileges of common or 
pasturage, clustered into hamlets here and there for the better pro- 
tection of their dependents and cattle against the molestation of 
robbers and wild beasts. These: Peaklanders were a hardy, rough 
lot, self-confident, and probably not a little.influenced by the spirit of 
“valetism,” inasmuch as they were, many of them, the king’s servants ; 
law meant to them forest law, and much of their territory was “liberty,” 
to which the jurisdiction of the sheriff did not extend. Their natural 
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enemies would, of course, be poachers, outlaws, and those miserable 
freeholders and copyholders who would persist in keeping dogs 
against the statute. Zempora mutantur! Outlaws and game alike 
have disappeared. Centuries have passed since the last wolf and 
bear were killed in the Peak. Little John lies quietly sleeping in 
Hathersage Churchyard, and the descendants of the merrie men of 
Sherwood have gathered themselves into a regiment of the line ; but 
the freeholders and copyholders, the despised men of small beginnings, 
are here to-day, flourishing in spite of agricultural depression. 

The Lollard preachers appear to have gained the sympathies of 
these isolated people, and when the days of storm and stress came, 
preachers and people mutually clung together. This story of Lud’s 
Church, like a brief, flickering light, illuminates a whole page of 
history, and swells with a life quite novel to the student of medizval 
history with its dry lines and musty parchments. We know from 
formal proof that Cobham and Oldcastle suffered for the new faith ; 
we know it as a dry fact. But here to-day, among the brown broom 
patent and eyeable to everybody, is the very rent in the ground 
which the Peakland Lollards made their rendezvous five hundred 
years ago. 

We know not how frequently these old-time dissenters met for 
secret worship in their hole in the desert. But one day they met 
there for the last time. They had tramped from far and near, a 
goodly congregation, for it was known that the old knight, Sir Walter 
De Ludauk, was going to preach, and Alice, his daughter, was to take 
her part in the singing. The rough foresters laid aside their quivers 
and hung their bows upon the jutting rocks, while the women-folk 
crowded eagerly round the gritstone boulder on which Sir Walter 
stood. It was a fifteenth-century camp meeting, with all the 
emotional fervour appertaining to gatherings of the kind. Presently 
the speaker ceases, and the clear voice of Alice rises in the strains of 
ahymn. We can picture the scene to a certain extent, for nowadays 
the Primitive Methodists have a quaint custom of marching out into 
this wilderness in the summer-time to perform their service among 
the heather. Once we attended one of these delightful prayer 
meetings, and there was carried out the whimsical idea of making 
the preacher hold forth in one county while we listened to him from 
the next. 

However, to return to the Ludchurch gathering. The congre- 
gation joined Alice in the song, and the music rolled upward out of 
the chasm and along the quiet moorland. What the king’s soldiers 
were doing in the vicinity we are not told. At any rate they were 
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within earshot, and being ready for any sort of work, they followed 
the sound of the voices aud pounced down upon the startled congre- 
gation. “Yield in the name of His Most Gracious Majesty Henry 
the Fifth!” was the command. The strains of praise instantly 
ceased. The sturdy foresters snatched up their bows and fitted the 
arrow to the thong, ready to protect their unarmed companions and 
to fight the carnal-minded with carnal weapons. But the servant of 
the Prince of Peace was likewise the keeper of the king’s peace, and 
a word from Sir Walter De Ludauk served to make his people lay 
down their arms. Too late, however. A bolt from the arquebuse 
of one of the soldiers aimed at Henrich Montair, the head forester, 
found a billet in the breast of Alice. Then there was a great 
disorder and mé/ée, the wailing and exclamations of the women 
mingling with the shouts and infuriated cries of the combatants. It 
was a sad, brutal tragedy ; but in the midst a weird note was struck. 
The /ollen chant, started by some wild enthusiast, was caught up by 
the rest of the harried flock, and, with mournful but savage triumph, 
the body of the girl proto-martyr of Protestantism was caught up by 
her own people, borne out into the open, and there and then buried 
under an oak tree at the entrance of Lud’s Church. 

That dirge was the last Lollard song that sounded in Lud’s 
Church. The hunted schismatics were scattered. Henrich Montair, 
the head forester, fled for his life, and escaped over sea to France. 
But, like a patriotic Englishman, he forgot personal injuries at the 
call of duty, and when Henry V. was in dire need of soldiers to win 
the battle of Agincourt, Montair joined his king and fought on that 
memorable field. What Sir Walter’s fate was is not clear. Some 
“say he was carried a prisoner to London and died there. Very 
likely, in the simple language of Foxe, “ he sealed his faith with his 
‘ blood.” 

Centuries afterwards, in the year 1683, when the corpse of Alice 
had long been changed to dust, Sir William De Lacy rode from 
Stafford. On his journey he passed by Ludchurch, where he heard, 
from the lips of an old man who sat under Alice’s Oak, the story 
we have tried to outline. The eighth decade of the seventeenth 
‘century was a critical period in the annals of English Protestantism, 
and the ancient moorlander, who must surely have descended from 
the Lollard stock, added this moral to the tale: “If thou art,” he 
-said to De Lacy, “ of the Protestant religion, and art called upon by 
the despotic rulers of this land to abjure thy faith, remember the 
Lollards of Ludchurch and stand firm.” 


* * * * * 
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One hundred and fifty years pass by. Wickliffe’s preachers dead, 
England napped off again for a brief forty winks before finally 
rousing itself for the serious business of the Reformation. Now, in 
the reign of Queen Mary, and in the year of grace 1556, the in- 
effectual force of Lollardism, which only shook the dry bones, 
becomes developed into a power which has put into the religious 
field an exceeding great army. Rome and Protestantism are fighting 
to the death, and the prize is England. 

Many other things have progressed too. The printing press has 
helped the people to solve many mysteries. There is now no 
necessity to rely upon the accuracy of judgment of the Catholic 
Church or of John Wickliffe, for everybody can now, by dint of 
some self-denial, procure a copy of the Bible. 

Such was the attitude of the English people in 1556. 

In the town of Derby (which, by-the-by, lies just over the 
Peakland border) there lived at this time a young woman named 
Joan Waste. She is described in a contemporary manuscript as 
being “a poor, honest, godlie woman, being blind from her birth and 
unmarried, about the age of 22.” The father of Joan “was also 
an honest, poore man, and by his science a barber, who sometimes 
also used to make ropes.” We are also told with a superfluity of 
detail that Mrs. Waste “‘had the same Joan, and one other, at one 
birth, and she was born blinde.” 

To be blind from birth is the lesser of two misfortunes. Persons 
who start in life without eyes are not depressed with reflections 
concerning the loss they have sustained. They rarely grow 
melancholy, because, as they progress from childhood to youth, they 
are cultivating an instinct which they can feel is constantly develop- 
ing, and which enables them to conquer and attain. When Joan 
Waste was from twelve to fourteen years old she had learnt to knit 
“hosen and sleeves” and other things, which she did very well ; 
and when there was no knitting she would turn into the rope walk and 
help her father with his spinning. She had hardly passed her child- 
hood when misfortune visited her in the loss of both her parents. 
Henceforth she made her home with her brother Roger, who also 
lived in Derby. 

The old manuscript expressly tells us that Joan “in no case 
would be idle.” This applied to her vigour of mind as well as to 
the operation of her hands. The girl, in spite of her blindness, 
meant to vindicate her place in the world and do her share of the 
world’s working and thinking. She could find her way about the 
town as well as -hose who had eyes, and “without a guide, go to 
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any church within the said towne of Darbie, or to any other place 
or person with whom she had any such exercise.” It was almost 
natural that Joan should be a great church-goer, for it was there, in 
the days of Edward VI., that the new-found stories of the wonderful 
English Bible were read to the eager crowds of ignorant illiterates. 
So far as acquiring the substance of books went, Joan had as good a 
chance as most of her neighbours ; for although she was blind, they 
could not read, and both alike had to rely upon somebody who had 
received an education. But the blind girl was more energetic than 
the bulk of them, for “she gave herselfe daylie to go to the church 
to hear divine service read in the vulgar tongue.” 

Let it not be supposed that Mistress Waste was nothing more 
than an imaginative girl who delighted to hear stories of David and 
Moses and the Kings, or a devotee who attended daily to mechani- 
cally offer prayers. Joan was a critic who wanted to know why the 
persons who performed service in her father’s days had been com- 
pelled to read prayers out of a new book which was English, and 
why the monks of Darley and Burton had been turned adrift. The 
new preachers supplied this information, and so effective was their 
reasoning that “by hearing homilies and sermons she became 
marvellously well affected to the religion then taught.” 

Joan having thus become a convert from genuine conviction, her 
next aim was to become a student of the Bible. Printed books 
might be comparatively plentiful, but they were still dear enough to 
be the luxury of the few. The blind girl worked and scraped, and 
at length “having by her labour gotten and saved so much money 
as could buy her a New Testament, she caused one to be provided 
for her.” This obstacle overcome, the next difficulty was to make 
herself acquainted with its contents. 

In the debtor’s ward of Derby Gaol was an old man, seventy years 
of age, named John Hurt. Although a prisoner, and the associate 
of the worst classes, he was “ sober and grave,” and, above all, able to 
read. Time hung heavily on his hands, and so when Joan one day 
paid him a visit in his den and proposed that he should read aloud 
to her from her new purchase, he was ready enough to do so. Their 
practice was to go through a chapter daily, a habit they kept up 
regularly so long as John Hurt’s health permitted. The old man, 
however, sometimes fell sick, and on other occasions would be 
occupied with work ; but his pupil never took a holiday. When she 
ascertained that he was not visible she used to grope her way to the 
house of John Pemerton, the parish clerk of All Saints’, or to some 
other person who could read. Some of these people regarded Bible 
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reading as a commercial transaction, and would only oblige her 
for a consideration. To such she would give “a penie or two, 
appointing unto them a-forehand how manie chapters of the New 
Testament they should reade, or how often they should repeate one 
chapter upon a price.” 

In the meantime King Edward died, and the accession of Mary 
brought with it the restoration of the old order of things. Joan, more 
than ever satisfied with the teaching of the Reformers, unfortunately 
found that the burgesses of Derby, like the rest of the English folk, 
were ready to pursue the line of least resistance, and fall in with any 
doctrine their rulers might prescribe. There was “a generall 
backsliding of the multitude.” Still the blind girl boldly held her 
own, boldly impugning “by divers places of Scriptures, as well 
sinne as such abuses in religion as then were too much in use in 
divers and sundrie persons.” Furthermore, she refused to attend 
the Romish services, or to perform any religious practices which 
were not sanctioned in King Edward’s time. 

Now, of course, this young woman had a local notoriety, and of 
course her outspoken opposition was very distasteful to the newly 
restored ecclesiastical functionaries. Ridley and Hooper and fiery 
old Latimer had shown fight in other shires—here in the Peak 
country was a blind little chit in a farthingale shrieking heresy to the 
great irritation of everybody. Joan wasa prodigy ; she knew her one 
book nearly all off by heart ; and her townspeople, backsliders though 
they were, were proud of her attainments. It was easy enough to 
wipe out a Protestant bishop, but this ridiculous little wench—with 
her one book and immeasurable vanity—it was hard to know how to 
deal with her so that the Catholic faith might be justified. One 
thing was clear, something must be done. 

Ultimately the authorities took the bull by the horns. Joan was 
apprehended on the bishop’s mandate and lodged in Derby Gaol. 
There she was several times visited by the bishop, the chancellor of 
the diocese, and others. No amount of persuasion or threats, how- 
ever, would make her alter her mind, and it was at length decided 
that she should be formally tried on the following bill of complaint : 


First, that she did holde the Sacrament of the Altar to be 
but onlie a memorie or representation of Christe’s bodie, and 
materiall bread and wine, but not His naturall bodie unless it 
were received, as that it ought not to be reserved from time to 
time over the Altar, but imediatelie to be received, &c. 

Jtem.—That she did holde, in receiving of the Sacrament of 
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the Altar, she did not receive the same bodie that was borne 
of the Virgine Mary, and suffered upon the crosse for our 
redemption, &c. 

Jtem.—She did holde that Christ, at His Last Supper, did 
not blesse the bread that He had then in His handes, but was 
blessed Himself ; and by the virtue of the wordes of consecration, 
the substance of the bread and wine is not converted and turned 
into the substance of the bodie and blood of Christ. 

Jtem.—She did graunt that she was of the parish of Alhalowes, 
in Darbie, &c. 

Jtem.—That all and singular the premises are true and 
notorious by publicke report and fame, &c. 


The Court consisted of Ralph Baine, Bishop of Lichfield ; Dr. 
Draicot, chancellor of the diocese; Sir John Port, and others. 
The blind girl was brought before them, the various counts in the 
catalogue of heresy ministered to her, and with much threatening of 
“ grievous imprisonments, torments, and death” she was called upon 
to recant. For Joan it was a hard struggle with the weakness of the 
flesh. The Court seemed pretty well ashamed of itself, and tried by 
tall talk and specious argument to overmaster this bit of womankind. 
Christ was omnipotent, they told her. He could turn water into wine, 
and so why not wine into blood? Joan was very frightened, but 
her feminine wit did not desert her. They were very learned men, 
she tremblingly admitted, and must know a great deal about religious 
doctrine. But then, to her perplexity, other learned men were in her 
way of thinking, and some of them—Dr. Taylor, for instance—“ tooke 
it of his conscience that that doctrine which he taught was true.” That 
was a sort of personal guarantee valuable in Joan’s eyes. Further- 
more, the fact that the Protestant teachers backed their opinions 
with their lives gave reality and force to their opinions. 

The Court stormed and threatened, but Joan stuck to her point. 
She wanted a guarantee. At length she made this offer to the 
bishop, “that if he would, before that companie, ‘ake tt upon his 
conscience that the doctrine which he would have her to believe 
concerning the Sacrament was true, and that he would at the dread 
ful day of judgment answere for her therein (as the said Doct. 
Tailour in divers of his sermons did offer) she would then further 
answere them.” 

It was a supreme moment, and Bishop Baine was clearly driven 
into a corner. Joan, with her sightless eyes turned towards the seat 
of judgment, was waiting for a reply. 
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The Court could not for very shame retire to consider such a 
request. ‘The demand was too reasonable even to parley over. But 
Chancellor Draicot, with his trained legal mind, saw plainly and 
swiftly enough that they were on the horns of a dilemma. Refuse 
the pledge, and bishop and Church were both alike discredited before 
the multitude in Court; give the undertaking, and Bishop Baine 
would be morally bound to vacate his diocesan office if Protestantism 
once more gained the ascendency. The bishop was the first to 
speak. Yes, he would give the pledge. But just as he did soa lucky 
inspiration beamed over the chancellor’s mind, and he floored the 
adversary on a technicality. ‘“ My Lord,” he remonstrated, turning 
to the bishop, “ You know not what you doe. You may in no case 
answere for an heretike.” This happy thought set the bishop right 
with his conscience, and he at once withdrew his personal under- 
taking. He “ reformed himself,” as our chronicle puts it. 

This despicable subterfuge was enough. Joan was disgusted and 
determined to adhere to the party which promised to take her to 
heaven under a bond of forfeiture. ‘She would answere no further, 
but desired them to do their pleasure.” After more formality the 
Court pronounced sentence and delivered over the prisoner to the 
seculararm. She was carried back to gaol, where she remained for a 
month or five weeks until the writ D- heretico comburendo arrived. 
This document among other things prescribed that Joan should be 
conducted to the parish church of All Saints, where Dr. Draicot was 
appointed to preach a sermon. 

The 1st of August 1556 was the fateful day. Dr. Draicot, cold 
legal functionary though he was, felt sick at the thought of his task. 
But a bold front had to be shown for the credit of Rome and the 
nation. A procession was formed to church, consisting of the 
Doctor, Mr. Thomas Pouthread, Mr. Henry Vernon and others. 
Another procession, consisting of the condemned girl and her warders, 
had already arrived, and was waiting with a church full of sightseers. 
The Doctor mounted the pulpit and publicly reviewed the whole 
case. He informed the congregation that Joan “ was not onlie blinde 
of her bodilie eyes, but also blinde in the eyes of her soule, and that 
as her bodie should be presentlie consumed with materiall fire, soe 
her soul should be burned in hell with everlasting fire.” 

The people were commanded not to pray for the heretic; and 
truly the prayers of such a mob were not worth the having. Nine- 
teenth-century Derby would have stormed the town and pounded 
the life out of Dr. Draicot and his myrmidons ; but the sixteenth- 
century burgesses were different. The supreme anguish of the blind 
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orphan girl aroused no active sympathy. The people crowded out 
of All Saints’ Church after the service, eager to get a front place near 
to the faggots. 

The burning was to take place at Windmill Pit, and thither Joan 
was conducted by Roger—the brother she had lived with. When 
they arrived at the place “ she prepared herself ”—that is to say, she 
divested herself of her outer garments so that the fire might act 
more rapidly ; then taking Roger by the hand she asked for the 
prayers of the multitude. They fastened her to the stake, the faggots 
were kindled, and the poor creature screamed and prayed until the 
smoke and flame had done their work. 

During the closing scene of this shameful tragedy Dr. Draicot 
was an absentee. Whether he was more humane or more cowardly 
we do not know, but unlike Bishop Bonner, who, 

Blythe as shepherd at a wake, 

Enjoyed the sport and danced around the stake, 
he went straightway to his lodgings “for great sorrow of her death, 
and there layd him downe and slept during all the time of her 
execution.” 

England reeked with human sacrifices during the reign of Mary ; 
but not one of the three hundred and odd martyrdoms which took 
place during that dreadful five years can compare with the trial and 
burning of Joan Waste. 


JOHN HYDE. 
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“FULISH JAN. 


E was not an idiot, thougi: the village children all called him 
“Fulish Jan.” The only son of his mother, and she a 
widow, poor John Spor at thirteen had been taken away from school 
still unable to read or write, and now he stayed at home, ran 
errands, washed dishes, worked in the little garden, looked after the 
fowls, and was—as his mother often said—“ as good as a girl in the 
house.” He was not fit to learn a trade, and the villagers said he 
would be a terrible burden to his mother, but they never dared say 
so when she was near. They lived down on the beach at Garet, 
more than a mile from the village, which was at the top of the cliffs. 
Mrs. Spor had a small cottage, which her husband had left her, and 
in summer she let three of her rooms to tired London folk who came 
down to Garet to get strength from the fresh air and quiet, restful 
little place. 

Jan liked the strangers, who were generally kind to him, but he 
was shy and kept away from them, and blushed up to the roots of his 
hair if one of them spoke to him. He was a tall thin lad, far taller 
than most boys of his age, with weak knees, which bent too much as 
he walked, pale blue cyes, always filled with unshed tears, thin dark 
hair, and a sweet smile which altered all his face—he was not pre- 
possessing in appearance, but his smile redeemed his usual ugliness. 
He seldom talked, even when alone with his mother, who, however, 
found him very good company, and loved him far better than if he 
had been strong and healthy and quite able to look after himself. 
She thought sometimes, with a sigh, of her handsome Irish husband, 
John’s father, who had been in the Coastguard, and she felt it was 
better that he had not lived to see their bonny baby grow up to be 
the delicate, helpless lad he had become. 

His chief occupation was to sit under the apple-tree in the 
paddock which ran in front of the cottage, with an exercise-book 
anda pencil, scribbling, no one knew what for ; he hid his book most 
carefully, even from his mother, who showed no curiosity to see it, 
knowing that “ Fulish Jan” could not write. 

It was a glorious March afternoon; March east winds were 
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blowing hard up the cliffs, but down in the bay they were hardly felt, 
and the sun shone brightly. The sea was rough, and great foaming 
billows came dashing up with a roar and a moan, rolling back on 
the shelving beach and carrying shingle and stone down with them, 
only to dash them up again with the next wave, which scattered spray 
all round. The sea was coming in fast, though there were still two 
hours to high tide. 

At the open window of the cottage “best room” sat a lady with 
a book in her hand, from which she looked up continually to admire 
the broad view of gleaming, changing, rolling waters, to watch the 
steamers and sailing boats which passed to and fro, or to speak a 
few words to a little girl who was playing in the paddock with her 
small dog. A pretty little girl, not more than six years old, with 
golden curls which fell over her shoulders, and she ran about playing 
with her little black dog—a baby dog and a baby girl having a romp 
together! Now and then they ran past Jan, who sat with book and 
pencil on a board under the apple-tree. He looked up shyly each 
time, as if he would like to speak, but only grew red and looked 
down again at his book, and the child and the dog ran on. 

The dog ran—such a funny little scamper it was—through the 
gate at the end of the paddock on to the beach, and Mary stood and 
called “ Baba, Baba!” but Baba took no notice, only stopped to 
seize a piece of seaweed and shake it as if it were a rat, then trotted 
on again. Both babies had been forbidden to leave the paddock, but 
only one of them had understood, and she hesitated. She glanced 
behind her; mother was reading, Jan was watching. 

“‘ Naughty Baba !” she said ; “I'll whip naughty Baba !” and she 
ran down to the beach. Jan rose, put his book in his loose vest, and 
followed her. 

The tide was rolling up fast—only along the foot of the cliffs 
was there still a strip of dry beach; there the two babies ran, and 
Jan followed. They ran on, Mary stopping from time to time to pick 
up a long straggling ribbon of seaweed or a shell. She had forgotten 
that she had only come out to bring Baba back and to whip him, 
and now she only thought of getting to the “ pitty” white rock, and 
then just a little further to the “pitty birdie.” But the seagull rose 
as she ran near, and spreading its dove-coloured wings tipped with 
black, floated over the sea. Little Mary clapped her hands, and even 
Baba barked approval. But all at once the sky grew dark as a black 
cloud passed over the sun, and the startled child stood still, then 
began to cry and run back, while Baba danced round her feet and 
thought it was all play. 
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They had come a long way, and round many bends of the white 
cliffs, and now they ran back, and turning the first bend came on Jan, 
his boots tucked under his arm, his face very pale, for he under- 
stood the danger. The tide was coming in fast, great grey white- 
crested waves were rolling up over the beach, and when the children 
and dog came to the next bend of the cliffs they could not get round, 
for the waves were washing high up it. 

Jan was no longer shy, his colour rose a little as he took Mary’s 
hand and said, “ Come !” and led her away in the opposite direction 
tohome. He stooped to dry her tears with a diminutive handker- 
chief which she took from her pocket, and then they walked on, Baba 
following, Mary, quite cheerful once more, chattering all the time. 
But Jan did not hear her. He led her along, keeping very close to 
the wall of rock, and after a few minutes’ walk turned up a narrow 
opening in the cliffs, but there he stopped, puzzled. Neither Mary nor 
Baba could climb the rocky wall, yet Jan knew that there was no 
other way to save them. He had climbed up many times when 
overtaken by the tide, and rested in a little cave out of the reach of high 
water. Well, he must do it twice, carry Baba first and Mary after- 
wards. So he loosed her hand, and said simply, “Ill come back for 
you; bide there!” Picking up Baba, he tucked him under his arm 
with his boots and began to climb. It was not a difficult climb to 
Jan, though many boys would have thought it fairly steep, and even 
he could not have done it with his bootson. Mary watched him from 
below in glee. He left Baba and his boots in the little cave, and 
swung down again for her. The second climb was more difficult ; for 
Mary was a heavy weight for Jan’s weak arms, and he was terribly afraid 
he should let go before they reached the cave. But they got safe up 
at last, and almost dropping Mary, Jan sat down panting, and wiped 
his face with his sleeve. Baby Mary clapped her hands with joy as 
she looked out over the vast rolling waters, which tossed up to the 
very foot of the cliff they had just climbed. 

It was a glorious sight, but Jan gazed on it uneasily. He knew 
from all signs that it was going to be a very high tide, and if it 
washed up over the ledge on which they were nothing could save 
them, for they could not climb the perpendicular wall of rock which 
lay behind them, and it was useless to shout, for their voices would be 
drowned by the roar of the waters ; besides, no one would be passing 
along the cliffs in such weather. 

The “ shades of eve” gathered fast, Baby Mary soon grew tired 
of the big waves, and began to cry once more to go home to tea. 
Jan knew that it would be long before she could go home, but he 
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said nothing ; only, as she was cold, he took off his jacket and put 
it on her, turning up the sleeves so that she could put her hands 
out, and soon the poor baby sobbed herself to sleep with her head 
on Jan’s knee, and Baba curled up at her feet. But Jan did not 
sleep, he sat with his back against the rock, staring over the sea. He 
knew that some long hours must pass before they could attempt to 
get home, and he sat watching the various lights that gleamed across 
the waves. Far away he could see the rays of the lighthouse on the 
cliffs streaming out in a broad band of light, and many other mysterious 
“beacons shone out as the evening darkened. One on the opposite 
shore flashed, then darkened, then flashed again—three times—then 
-a long pause, and a red light shone forth. Jan watched it, and 
counted mechanically till the red light shone ; and all the time the 
waves roared louder and louder, and rose higher and higher. The 
children were very near to death, but the baby girl and the baby dog 
slept peacefully, and Jan sat undisturbed, shivering slightly as the 
night wind swept through his thin clothes or the spray dashed over 
him. Wiser heads than his might have grown dismayed as the 
waves rose, but the thought of danger never came to Jan’s mind. 
He turned slightly, so as to shelter Mary, and Baba woke witha 
sharp bark, but curled himself up and slept again. 

It was a dark night ; there was no moon, and not a star to be 
seen. Once Jan fancied he heard a shout, but though he strained 
every nerve to listen he heard nothing more. 

The waves still rose, his feet were wet by the water which washed 
over the ledge, and now Jan first saw the danger. He wanted to 
kneel and pray, but was afraid to wake Mary, who still slept quietly 
—so he prayed where he was, wondering whether God would listen 
to him. He said the Lord’s Prayer, then Grace before meals and 
Grace after meals, for poor Jan had no idea of any prayer but these, 
which he had learned by heart. So he repeated them and his morn- 
ing hymn, till suddenly he noticed that the tide had turned—the 
water no longer touched his feet. He sat for some minutes, doubtful, 
not quite sure that it was true, then he settled down quietly and 
slept. The water was sinking. When he awoke, the moon had risen 
and was shining over the waters, while from the sound of the waves 
Jan guessed that the tide was fer out, and that they could return 
safely. He lifted Baby Mary’s head from his knee and placed it on 
the ground, then rose and stretched his arms and stamped his feet, 
for both arms and feet were numb andstiff. Then he took up Baba, 
who gave an angry little growl at being disturbed, but, recognising 
Jan, wagged his tail. The boots were not forgotten, and Jan began 
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his descent. He never thought of the danger of leaving the sleeping 
baby on the ledge of rock—it would have wanted such a slight move- 
ment for her to fall on to the stones below. But she slept quietly, 
the sleeves of Jan’s jacket falling over her small hands, and her curls, 
quite damp from the night dews, lying on her flushed cheeks. When 
Jan came back and lifted her up, she hardly stirred—just flung one 
tiny arm over his shoulder and nestled close to him. Jan paused 
and staggered under her weight, for she seemed heavier than when 
he carried her up. But he got down safely, and then laid the 
sleeping child on the stones while he pulled on his boots ; he stuffed 
his stockings away in one of his pockets, and then began the long 
weary trudge over rocks and shingle. Poor Jan’s knees were niore 
bent than ever, while his arms ached under his heavy load. Baba 
trotted at his heels or ran on in front, giving from time to time sharp 
little barks as he slipped into a pool of clear sea-water or got his 
toes nipped by an angry crab whom he had disturbed in her safe 
retreat among the rocks. The last turn of the cliffs was reached, and 
the cottage was in sight. 

Great was Jan’s amazement to see both doors wide open and 
two broad rays of light streaming across the paddock, while small 
gleams of light from the cliffs showed that searchers with lanterns 
were abroad. “ Fulish Jan” had never thought that anyone would 
be uneasy ; no idea had come to his mind of the anxious state in 
which his own and Mary’s mother had been since the two children 
were missing. He did not understand either the cry of joy with 
which they greeted him as he stepped from the beach into the 
paddock. Such a comical object he looked, poor tired Jan, 
stockingless, capless, and jacketless, his trousers tucked high above 
his knees, and his long straight hair, straighter than ever, hang- 
ing in damp strings over his face, sleeping Mary tightly clasped 
in his aching arms. But the two mothers saw nothing comical, 
and the next moment Mary was in her mother’s arms, and Mrs. 
Spor was sobbing over Jan. The two children were taken into 
the warm room, and large bowls of hot milk were brought them ; 
but Mary’s was left untouched, for she slept on. Baba, too, was 
not forgotten, and a boy was sent off quickly to bring back the 
searchers, They soon returned, and the little room and paddock 
were crowded with fishermen and coastguardsmen, each with his 
lantern, and each wanting to know all that had happened. But their 
questions bewildered poor Jan, who could only say: “I seed her go; 
I was afeard her’d be drownded, so I took her up to the cave.” 

Then Mrs. Grey, Mary’s mother, would allow no more questions. 
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Her darling was safe, and wrapped in Jan’s coat, so she understood 
very well what he had done, and she insisted on both children being 
put into warm beds. Mary never awoke through all the noise, nor yet 
when she was undressed and put to bed. And then Mrs. Spor and Mrs. 
Grey got ready a hasty supper of cold meat, eggs, bread, and beer 
for the searchers, who ate heartily, but refused to touch the money 
Mrs. Grey wished to give them. 

It was late when Jan awoke next morning. Mary and Baba had 
been out for some hours playing in the sunshine. Jan felt lazy, stiff, 
and tired, and altogether disinclined to get up. He was glad when 
his mother came up and brought him his breakfast in bed. He ate 
well, for his night out had given him an appetite. After that he felt 
better, and got up and dressed lazily, and lazily he hunted up his 
picture-book, as he called it, and crept out with a plank of wood, on 
which he settled down under the apple-tree, now stretching its bare 
boughs to the sky and letting the sunlight shine through. In a few 
weeks’ time it would be a mass of white blossoms tinged with rosiest 
red, the leaf breaking in tenderest green from the bud ; then some 
months later the leaves would shelter the ground beneath from every 
ray of sunshine, and a crop of golden apples would hang on the 
boughs. Jan ensconced himself cosily and began to write. 

The sitting-room windows were wide open, and Mrs. Grey in her 
usual seat. She rose on seeing Jan, and came out to speak to him ; 
but when she saw how red and confused the poor boy looked, she 
said nothing more of her gratitude, only chatted to him of other 
things. She wanted to see his book, but Jan, who had closed it on 
her approach, hid it away and glanced at her suspiciously. Then, 
forgetting his shyness in his great desire, he said, “I'll show you if— 
if you'll make ’em ston’ still,” and he pointed across the paddock to 
Mary and Baba, who were rolling over each other in frantic excite- 
ment after a ball. 

Mrs. Grey looked surprised ; surely the play going on there did 
not disturb Jan. But she soon understood, for he held up his 
stump of a pencil, and cried, “I’d mak’ a picture on ’em if they’d 
ston’ still.” 

So the promise was given, and Mrs. Grey coaxed the two babies 
to keep still for five minutes. It was hard work, harder for the 
girlie than for Baba, who soon stretched himself at full length in the 
sunshine and blinked at his comrade. She sat near, panting, till 
mother began a fairy tale, which made the smiles and the dimples 
come again, and in five minutes Jan came across the lawn with his 
sketch. Ah, Jan! if you lost muchin your want of understanding, 
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surely your great gift of seeing beauty, and being able to reproduce it, 
more than compensated for your loss. The little sketch was admirable, 
and so were several others in the book, one especially, of his mother 
hanging the clothes out to dry, a branch of apple-blossom, a view of 
the road leading up to the cliffs, a small boat out at sea, the lighthouse 
—all were drawn in the rough exercise-book. 

An idea came to Mrs. Grey ; she had been wondering what she 
could do for Jan to show her gratitude. Now a way appeared. She 
had a long talk with his mother, and then one with Jan, when she 
made him understand that a gentleman would come from the 
nearest town one day every week to help him to draw better and to 
colour his pictures. Mrs. Grey was careful not to speak of “ lessons,” 
for his mother had explained how in Jan’s mind “lessons” were 
synonymous with the village school, and the children who jeered and 
called him “ Fulish Jan.” 

Mrs. Grey had a brother, who was an artist, living in the next 
town, and she drove over the following day and told him all about 
Jan, and brought him back to see the boy and his sketches, and 
Jan showed them happily, since here were people who liked his 
“Dicters.” And the lessons began and continued for a long while. 
But once a week was not often enough for Jan, so when he had any 
difficulty or had drawn something which pleased him much, he 
would set off on foot over the cliffs and walk six miles each way, 
book and pencil in hand. Mrs. Grey gave him new drawing-books 
and pencils and a beautiful box of colours, and now Jan’s life was 
completely changed. He learned much from being with the artist, 
for he had not the slightest fear of him, and would ask questions— 
questions which had formerly gone unanswered as being “fulish,” 
but which the artist took trouble to answer, for he recognised the 
soul which was struggling to know and to live under Jan’s apparent 
dulness. But people were talking of Jan and of his pictures long 
before he could read and write, though he did master these two 
arts at last, more to please his master than because he himself 
wished it. 

Jan became a great artist. People loved his pictures and paid 
great prices for them ; at first Jan refused to part with them, and it 
was only when he understood that money would bring rest and ease 
to his mother that he agreed to sell them. His artist friend and 
master persuaded him to go to London, hoping that he would make 
a long stay there and take lessons from one of the great art masters. 
But two days later Jan returned to Garet. The noisy streets wearied 
him, the constant roll of omnibus and carriage, the cries of the street- 
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vendors, the ever-flowing stream of passers bewildered him, and 
then he could not live away from the sea and cliffs, the wild cries of 
the sea-birds. So he spent the rest of his life at Garet, where the 
people continued to call him “ Fulish Jan.” 

HENRY WILSON, 
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TREITSCHKE’S HISTORY OF 
GERMANY. 


. IS pleasant to dip here and there into the five thick grand 

octavo tomes of Treitschke’s “ History of Germany in the 
Nineteenth Century” ; but the average English reader will, I reckon, 
find it hard to read them through. In the course of the attempt, 
one wight I wot of felt driven to deal with them as Macaulay dealt 
with Dr. Edward Nares’s ponderous “ History of Burleigh and His 
Times” ; he put them into the scales, and he found they weighed, 
unbound, eight pounds avoirdupois. And yet one cannot honestly 
call them heavy reading. Their style is as light and almost as 
pellucid as Macaulay’s ; and, like him, Treitschke excels in the art 
of illuminating his page with neat little thumbnail sketches of the 
form, features, character, and striking peculiarities of each of the 
many celebrities who people his crowded stage. Thus, for example, 
he sets before us, in one masterly parenthesis, Baron Stein’s tall, 
gaunt figure and the deep furrow rising straight upwards from the 
root of the aquiline nose. He has many a happy stroke that saves 
the reader pains and confusion. One instance must here suffice. 
With Treitschke the Tsar is, of course, der Czar; the Emperor—of 
Germany, or, after 1806, of Austria—der Kaiser. But this phrase, 
thus set apart for the Emperor «ar’ é£oxjv, how designate without 
danger of confusion the great self-made Emperor, the “ Bony” of 
old George III., the “ Corsican usurper” of the French Legitimists, 
the “ crowned plebeian” of Treitschke himself when inclined to be 
poetical at the expense of accuracy ; for Napoleon—proof abounds 
—was of gentle birth, however plebeian his manners. We all 
remember how he would seize Talleyrand by the ear, and how he 
galled the great Erskine’s vanity by the scornfully laconic question, 
£tes-vous avocat? But spite of our better knowledge—which we 
Owe in part to Balzac, who, during a trip to Corsica, made careful 
inquiries touching Napoleon’s pedigree—Napoleon shall be, for us, 
der gekrinte Plebeier, if only in gratitude to Treitschke for hitting on 
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the happy device of styling him der Imperator in plain contradis- 
tinction to der Kaiser. One naturally feels boundlessly thankful to 
any worthy German who takes the trouble so to write his mother- 
tongue that even a thick-headed Briton can hardly fail to catch his 
drift ; and we begin to hope that, in the process of the ages, even 
the French may cease to describe a book as “translated into every 
civilised tongue, and also into German.” It will be seen that we 
speak highly of Treitschke. We cannot do otherwise. Marvellous 
is the skill with which he weaves into a coherent whole the hundred 
strands of the motley story of the olden Fatherland, with its 350 
reigning princes. In this regard he shines his brightest in the 
preliminary chapters that lead us down from the Peace of West- 
phalia, which crowned, in 1648, the Thirty Years’ War, to the death 
of Frederick the Great in 1786; and thence to that of his nephew 
and successor, Frederick William III. of Prussia, in 1796, where 
Treitschke’s narrative proper begins. It ends with the great year of 
European Revolution, 1848. Unlike Macaulay, who has left us but 
a fragment, his German rival lived to complete the task he set him- 
self. ‘The fifth and final volume of his History appeared in 1895, 
and its author died in 1896, when a long and ably written obituary 
in the Cologne Times did full justice to his many and manifold 
merits as a writer, a legislator, and a man. 

In reading his masterpiece, one is irresistibly reminded of 
Macaulay’s now almost painfully familiar manner. We do not 
accuse Treitschke of apeing it: he has assimilated it, made it his 
own. And ’tis interesting and instructive to note how, under the 
hand of a master, the flexible language—which, after all, is our own 
mother-tongue, or, if the reader chooses, our great-great-grandmother 
tongue—lends itself to the singularly un-German Macaulayan mode. 
We had well-nigh said “lends itself in spite of the grammarians,” 
who so often warn the student of German against marshalling his 
German word-troops in this forbidden way or that, and so sternly 
that, however he may “glow” while reading German, he ever 
“trembles” like an aspen at the mere thought of trying to write it, 
and drops his palsied pen. But, to be fair even to the grammarians 
—that ruthless tribe—they who deal the blow apply the balm, by 
flatly contradicting themselves and telling the downcast student that 
German, far from being the slave of rigid rules—like the hapless 
French, for example—rejoices in an almost Greek or Latin liberty of 
construction. ‘This broader view has often comforted our poor 
heart. We trust that our insistence on it may tend to comfort some 
poor reader’s. In that amiable hope, we will give him side by side 
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a short passage taken at random from Treitschke’s History and one 
from Macaulay’s, that he may see for himself the feasibility of 
penning most Macaulay-like German. Thus writes the German 
historian, volume i., foot of page 367 :— Er”—Hardenberg—“ war 
ein Preusse vom Wirbel bis zur Zehe. Weit tiefer als Stein hatte er 
sich mit der Staatsgesinnung seines selbstgewahlten Vaterlands 
erfiillt. Auch in den Tagen seiner napoleonischen Triume blieb 
Preussens Grosse sein héchstes Ziel ; und ohne jedes Bedenken rieth 
er zur Einverleibung seiner welfischen Heimathlande, weil sie fir 
Preussen unentbehrlich seien. So innig er auch sein grosses Vater- 
land liebte, mit der idealen Grésse des deutschen Volksgeistes wollte 
er den Kampf gegen die harte Wirklichkeit des napoleonischen 
Reichs nicht beginnen: alle phantastische Deutschthiimelei lag 
seiner Besonnenheit fern. Er rechnete, ruhiger als Stein, immer 
nur mit diesem gegebenen preussischen Staate. Nur ein Bund 
dieser Monarchie mit Oesterreich—das stand ihm fest seit den 
Bartensteiner Tagen—konnte das Weltreich zerschmettern.” (‘He 
was a Prussian fromtop to toe. Far deeper than Stein had he 
drunk in the State sense of his self-chosen Fatherland. Even in the 
days of his Napoleonic dreams, Prussia’s weal was ever his highest 
aim ; and he scrupled not a whit to counsel the incorporation of his 
Guelfic homelands, since they were indispensably necessary to 
Prussia. But however hearty his love of his great Fatherland, he was 
loth to begin the fight against the stern reality of the Napoleonic 
empire with the purely ideal grandeur of the German folk-spirit. 
Everything in the shape of Teutonicism lay far from his field of 
thought. Calmer than Stein, he always based his reckonings on this 
given State of Prussia only. Nothing but an alliance between that 
kingdom and Austria—to this he clung fast ever since the Barten- 
stein days—could crush the World-empire.”) 

And now for our parallel passage from Macaulay. We open the 
History at random, and read towards the end of the first chapter :— 
“The Houses ”—of Parliament—“ had also been unfortunate in the 
choice of a general. The rank and wealth of the Earl of Essex 
made him one of the most important members of the parliamentary 
party. He had borne arms on the Continent with credit; and, 
when the war began, had as high a military reputation as any man 
in the country. But it soon appeared that he was unfit for the post 
of commander-in-chief. He had little energy and no originality. 
The methodical tactics which he had learned in the War of the 
Palatinate did not save him from the disgrace of being surprised and 
baffled "—Macaulay meant “ balked”; “baffled” is a word of very 
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special and peculiar meaning—“ by such a captain as Rupert, 
who could claim no higher fame than that of an enterprising par- 
tisan.” 

We will venture to English with the running pen another passage 
from Treitschke describing the zeal of the Prussian people for the 
emancipation of the Fatherland from the burdensome and shameful 
yoke of the crowned plebeian. We quote from the 433rd page of 
the first volume :— 

“ But simple as well as gentle had recovered mid need and suffer- 
ing his love of his mother country. More stormily than at any time 
since the days of the Religious War was the people’s spirit stirred by 
the grand passions of public life. The husbandman forsook his 
fields, the handicraftsman his shop, with swift resolve ; as if it were 
a matter of course that now the time was fulfilled, and come it must. 
Had not the King himself and all the Princes gone to join the camp? 
The lealty of the ‘simple’ displayed itself in a thousand touching 
traits. Poor Silesian miners worked for weeks without wage, that 
it might go to the equipment of some of their fellow-workmen for 
the ranks. A Pomeranian shepherd sold his little flock—his all 
—and marched forth well armed to join his regiment. That elder 
generation looked on astonished at the sight of all those heart- 
stirring scenes, made familiar to us after-comers by dint of our 
all-embracing military-service duty. Hundreds of pairs of sweet- 
hearts presented themselves at the altar, and tied the lifelong knot 
just on the very eve of the bridegroom’s going forth to fight and die. 
None but the Poles of West Prussia and Upper Silesia failed to share 
the self-devotion of the Germans; and in a few towns thitherto 
exempt from military duty the new laws met with some opposition. 
But the German and the Lithuanian peasantry of the ancient pro- 
vinces had been inured to that duty ever since the time of the rigor- 
ous Frederick William I. At the same time public collections 
were everywhere set on foot, such as thitherto had never been known 
save for charitable purposes. This poverty-stricken portion of the 
German nation offered not only the flower of its youth, but the last 
spare remnants of its wealth, for the resuscitation of the Fatherland. 
Of hard cash, to be sure, there was but little forthcoming ; but what- 
ever lay stored up of old treasures and trinkets went that way. In 
many a part of the ancient provinces it was deemed a disgrace if 
any household had any silver plate to show after the war. Poor 
folk carried their wedding rings to the Mint, and received in ex- 
change an iron one inscribed ‘Gold for Iron.’ Many a poor girl 
made an offering of her luxuriant hair.” 
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Very like Macaulay, surely. And we could quote a hundred 
paragraphs of exactly the same build. Indeed, here lies the main 
defect of the style; it lacks variety. It may seem somewhat 
ungracious on the part of Treitschke that he brands Macaulay as 
utterly ignorant of the German mind. Thomas Carlyle is the man 
for him; the only Briton, according to Treitschke, that ever 
thoroughly understood it. We cannot help regretting a certain 
invincible disrelish of Carlylese, which entirely precluded us from all 
chance of finding this out for ourselves. But Treitschke’s judgment 
on this point must needs carry great weight with all sober-minded 
Britons capable of stomaching the jargon in which the Sage of 
Chelsea thought fit to clothe his sagacity; a jargon but remotely 
akin to the English of Shakespeare and Tennyson. 

We do not know, by-the-by, that Macaulay ever held himself 
forth as a kenner of the German mind. But Mr. Cotter Morison— 
peace to his manes!—assures us that Macaulay mastered the 
yerman tongue in four months ; at the rate, no doubt, of ten hours 
aday. But even this high rate does little to lessen our admiration 
of the language-learning powers of Mr. Morison’s hero. Still, our 
admiration is dashed with chagrin; and this bids us basely hope 
that his depressing record may not be absolutely trustworthy. It is 
well-nigh maddening to read of a fellow-mortal achieving in the third 
of a year more than his ‘‘even Christian” has been able to achieve 
in twenty-four thirds of a year; and fa? after the native soil had 
undergone a good deal of early preparation, which Macaulay, in this 
regard, lacked. But lo! as Cooper’s Leather-stocking “ frequent 
remarks,” not, indeed, to the deathless Bill Nye, but to anyone who 
happens to be within earshot, different folks have different gifts. 
Cooper himself, be it said in passing, evidently hugged the delusive 
belief that the New Testament was originally written in Hebrew ; 
and it tickles a plain and harmless novel-reader to note the pains 
Balzac’s pet novelist takes to go out of his way to show his ignorance 
of this elementary matter. But one can forgive a thousand such 
absurdities in the creator of Leather-stocking, and the unrivalled 
painter of the “forest primeval” and the lone untrodden prairies 
of the virgin sunset land, who first initiated Balzac in the difficult 
art of painting scenery with the pen. Let no one hope to catch 
Treitschke committing any such truant schoolboy’s blunder as this 
gratuitous blunder of Cooper’s. Still, we cannot honestly repay him 
the handsome compliment he pays Carlyle. For we cannot bring 
ourselves to believe, with Treitschke, that the policy of Old England 
time out of mind has been a mere policy of trade, and her motto, 
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“All for greed!” Schopenhauer could have taught him better, who, 
in his ethical essays, makes much of England’s unselfish sacrifice of 
20,000,000 sterling to free the West Indian slaves in 1834. 
Treitschke seems to have mixed those stale and standing reproaches, 
“ Perfidious Albion ” and “ Nation of Shopkeepers,” in equal parts, 
and served up the mixture for the edification of his German readers, 
with a copious application of the venerable direction, “‘ The mixture 
as before.” But we may readily forgive him. ’Tis no light task to 
put together five fat volumes of history; and no wight could ever 
perform the feat with any decent show of consistency unless he sets 
himself to the work of inditing his volumes armed with a good store 
of fixed axioms in his head, whereby to steer a steady course. Thus, 
with Treitschke, Napoleon, as we have seen, is ever the crowned 
plebeian, and poor England a greedy trickster. There is much to 
match. Treitschke never gives poor Louis Philippe a chance of 
forgetting that he stole his “citizen” crown; nor poor Louis of 
Bavaria—the royal protector of seductive Lola Montes—that he 
penned and published verses such as neither men, nor god., nor 
booksellers can endure. Cobbett, we know, paid off some old scores 
against the hapless Lord Castlereagh by enlivening his English 
Grammar with rank samples of his lordship’s wealth of brokea 
metaphors. Alas! Metternich likewise dealt much in metaphors, 
either whole or broken, we know not which ; but the cruel Treitschke 
must needs count them one by one and fling them in his princely 
teeth. There are, to the best of our recollection, seven in all, 
though we will not make oath that we did not leave our historian in 
the act of discovering an eighth. Treitschke has many aversions ; 
it seems to us, on the whole, that Metternich is his pet aversion. 
True, he belabours the crowned plebeian and the crown-stealer pretty 
soundly ; and he pours a good vial of literary vinegar on the head of 
1 | Alexander I. of Russia, who showed himself in London, with the 
other allied sovereigns, after Napoleon’s first downfall in 1814, and 
won the heart of many a fair lady of that epoch, one of whom we 
shall never forget. She saw Lord Byron and sighed not; but she 
sighed for the Tsar. Treitschke paints him as sly, self-seeking, and 
theatrical; but neither so sly nor so self-seeking as that odious 
Metternich, whom he serves up asa brainless Mephistopheles, with a 
beggarly array of seven—or eight—trite metaphors. The reader will 
begin to suspect that there is a solid reason at the bottom of this 
“bad pre-eminence ” of the Austrian Chancellor. Doubtless. And 
the solid reason is that he was the Austrian Chancellor, and, as such, 
a staunch supporter of the interests of the House of Habsburg, which 
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by no means taltied with those of the House of Hohenzollern. And 
now the murder is out, or as good as out; in fact, Treitschke has 
misnamed his History. He should have called it a panegyric of 
Prussia and Prussia’s royal line, compared with whom, in Treitschke’s 
deem, our English sovereigns are but shadow kings and queens, 
who reign but never rule. Unquestionably Treitschke’s full-length 
portrait of Bliicher is full of life and fire. As one reads one can: 
almost see the white-haired warrior of seventy-two unhorsed at 
Ligny and trampled under the hoofs of a whole brigade of cavalry, 
0: Jourishing the dice-box at the gaming-tables of the Palais Royal. 
It is fairly astounding how pale and lifeless beside him looks 
Treitschke’s niggard silhouette of the Iron Duke, the slave of 
eighteenth-century routine in war, who never faced the great battle- 
breaking Napoleon but once, and then would surely have been 
defeated but for Bliicher and the Prussians. But what else could 
one reasonably look for in a panegyric but the vein, not of King 
Cambyses, but of our old acquaintance, Mr. Hannibal Chollop? “We 
are the intellect and virtue of the earth, and we must be cracked up.” 
True, Prussia is a grand country; but we little thought to find her 
“cracked up” through the better part of four thousand pages. How- 
ever, “ Barkis is willing,” if we may borrow yet another feather from 
Dickens’s abundant store. Of a surety, we bear the Prussians no. 
grudge ; only we find it impossible to persuade ourselves that Goethe 
was a Prussian, or Schiller, or Mozart, or Beethoven, or Weber— 
though he did chance to be born north of the Elbe —or Schubert, or 
Grillparzer, with many another shining light of German art and 
literature—all children of soft South Germany, the sunny land of” 
song and wine. Nay, unless our map lies like a Napoleonic bulletin,. 
the Hohenzollerns themselves emigrated to Berlin and the Mark 
from Southern Germany; where, by-the-by, they kinged it in 
Neufchatel till it slipped from the feeble grasp of Frederick 
William IV., the King Clicquot of that chartered libeller Mr. Punch, 
and elder brother of that King and Kaiser William who seems to us: 
seniors—with whom time flits so fast—to have died but yesterday, 
though he died in 1888 ; and between then and now lies a gap that. 
Tacitus would have termed a large part of a human lifetime. 
Schopenhauer, Dutch—a Hollander—by descent, but born of 
parents resident in Dantzic, and therefore a child of Treitschke’s 
beloved North Germany, he never mentions. And reason good. 
Schopenhauer never emerged from obscurity till two years after 
Treitschke’s story ends; when John Oxenford, of the Zimes, dis- 
covered this bright star and revealed him to his countrymen, who till 
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then knew him only as the son of his mother, the “gifted author of 
‘La Tante’”—a novel praised by Goethe, ever liberal of his praise. 
She is now most likely to be remembered as the mother of her son. 

But we must not quarrel with our worthy historian for not 
dragging Schopenhauer on to the stage, neck and crop; especially 
as we cannot divest ourselves of an uneasy suspicion that Treitschke 
—born in 1834, just two years after the cholera killed Hegel, along 
with Cuvier, in that black year in which death robbed us also of 
Goethe, Scott, and Crabbe—caught a certain Hegelian taint. 
Hegelism —which, according to Schopenhauer, is but another name 
for bombastic and brain-warping nonsense—was then in the air. 
And we seem to catch a whiff of it whenever Treitschke drops 
narrative and begins to philosophise. Luckily he does this but 
seldom, and the fits are short ; after which we again breathe freely, 
and brace ourselves to tackle the comparatively palatable study of 
the first beginnings of the immortal Zollverein ; of which only the 
wicked can doubt that it was aught but the bairn of pure German 
idealism and an unselfish desire for the general welfare of all man- 
kind, Britons included. For who kens not the musty proverb, Sf 
duo faciunt idem, non est idem? If that “firebrand ” Lord Palmerston 
lifts his hand to protect his country’s trade, he does it inspired by 
that place where—if we may trust Dante—firebrands abound. But 
the father of the Zollverein, protecting the trade of Prussia, drew his 
inspiration straight from heaven. ‘The reader will perceive how 
desirable it is that he should study Treitschke, and learn to doff his 
insular one-sidedness. 

If he can but do that, we promise him that he will find 
Treitschke’s History a rare intellectual treat. We, who now wield a 
presumptuous pen, are too old to read new novels, though not too 
old to re-read Scott, Cooper, Dickens, Balzac, and the other favourites 
of our boyhood and our prime. This we say with a firm belief in 
the truth of the old saw, “ There’s as good fish in the sea as ever 
came out of it.” Only we can’t enjoy new fiction, because age has 
dulled our palate. Sad age, and happy youth! Did it but know its 
own happiness! But history, old or new, we can still enjoy. And 
yet perchance we deceive ourselves in deeming this History new. 
Though finished, so to say, but yesterday, it treats of events the 
most recent of which happened full fifty years ago, when we our- 
selves were young enough to feel life one long pleasure, and thrones 
might fall and kings run away from their subjects every week for 
aught we cared. But still one likes to know, as nearly as one may, 
what happened before we came upon life’s scene, and what players 
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played what parts, and how. Nor. let us talk with scorn of “ ancient 
history ” as of a thing dead and gone. To quote the noble words of 
one to whom we owe a deep debt of thankfulness for early training 
carefully bestowed, though, alas! not duly prized till the sad ‘ Too 
late!” rang forth, “The past is never dead. It lives in the living 
present.” Yes, and it will live in the future. 

We began by saying that ’tis pleasant to dip into these tomes- 
‘Tis also profitable. Treitschke seldom disfigures his page with 
dates ; in truth, there is something pleasing to the eye in the sheer 
homogeneity of its aspect—few figures, no italics, but here and 
there an apt quotation from the inevitable Goethe, or Schiller, or 
Freiligrath, Biirger, Uhland, Korner, Geibel. Jen passe, et des 
meilleurs. For Treitschke’s reading is evidently both wide and 
choice ; and one really might fill a stout dictionary of biography 
with the “lives” and literary criticisms wherewith he so plentifully 
besprinkles his narrative ; while one may trust his few dates and his 
numerous quotations. But that Macaulay so seldom quotes, one 
might say that herein, too, they are alike. And, speaking for our- 
selves, we may say that the reading of Treitschke has materially 
helped us in the humble task of reading the leading German news- 
papers, with their copious reports, not merely of home news, but of 
the doings of Germany’s “lost children” in other lands, and notably 
of the millions who have found a home in the Great Republic 
which sprang from us, as we from Germany. We are, moreover, 
quite willing to believe, with the Cologne Times, that these “lost 
children” of the Fatherland have done much to leaven American 
life with that sweetness and light which were not conspicuous in the 
Puritan fathers of New England. 

In closing these volumes for a time, and ending this ragged 
review, a passage recurs to us where Treitschke—who surely ought 
to know—tells us how we may hope to follow in the wake of Carlyle 
rather than Macaulay, and lay a sure foundation for the understand- 
ing of nineteenth-century Germany. We must read—'tis our only 
chance—first, “ Wilhelm Meister,” then Immermann’s “Miinchhausen,” 
and lastly Freytag’s “Soll und Haben”—these three. True, even 
the youngest of them appeared five-and-forty years ago. But what 
then? Luther’s Bible came forth more than 350 years ago, and 
the “ 4Eneid” more than 2,000. The reader will find a knowledge 
of both those works needful to a full comprehension of Treitschke. 
He will have to learn, if he does not know, that in Germany both 
man and wife wear wedding rings; that “der Elfter” means 1811 
wine, whose father grape ripened in the rays of a sun supposed to 
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be heated by the great comet of that year, which—according to Liszt’s 
Jongest biographer—heralded the birth and shone upon the cradle 
of that illustrious pianist. The wes Boswelliana hurrieth her 
so far! When Cardinal Mazarin was told that the comet which 
shone on his sick bed came to foretell his death, he modestly 
remarked: “The comet does me too much honour.” Truth to 
tell, Treitschke knows so much that he makes at least one poor 
wight of our acquaintance feel exceeding small; and he carries his 
learning gracefully, as if he had sucked it in with his mother’s milk. 
He has as little as possible of that air of infallible wisdom and 
omniscience which is the professional historian’s besetting vice, and 
which offends us in Sallust, in Gibbon, in Dr. Freeman, in Mr. 
Green, and, above all, in Mr. Green’s misleader, Thomas Babington 
Macaulay. Oh! for the days—forty years ago—when we won a 
two-guinea copy of his Essays, as the mede of a parcel of verses— 
supposed to be English—which, gracious heaven be praised ! have 
perished irretrievably. We ourselves have clean forgotten every 
line. But we well remember the delight with which we read 
Macaulay’s prose, and believed all he said was Gospel-true. We 
speak of the year 1858, when, by-the-by, a comet decked the sky 
with a tail that at one time stretched from the zenith to the horizon. 
Two years later, the then youthful and vigorous Saturday Reviez 

was lauding Macaulay’s never-failing accuracy. Is the writer of that 
article still living? If so, what must be his feelings? Let us hope 
that he lives, a green sexagenarian, thanks to deep draughts of that 
oblivion which, according to Balzac, is a sine gud non to make life 
tolerable. Belike, when he penned that article he had not heard or 
heeded a certain pithy and pungent remark of Lord Melbourne’s— 
“Would God I were as cocksure of anything as Tom Macaulay is 
of everything.” Treitschke’s tone is not cocksure enough to have 
provoked it. Besides, he writes “Schritt fiir Schritt ” persistently, 
instead of “Schritt vor Schritt,” whereas Goethe had taught us by 
example, and his disciple—in the true doctrine of colours—Arthur 
Schopenhauer, whose baptismal name spells the same alike in 
German, French, and English, and that’s why his godfathers gave it 
him—has taught us, both by precept and example, that “ Schritt 
vor Schritt”—which means step by step—is the right phrase, and 
that “Schritt fiir Schritt” is nonsense. Worse still, Treitschke 
says “in Bezug” when he means “in Beziehung,” which is very 
much as if some Briton were to say “in a wrapper” instead of “in 
relation to.” This gross blunder Schopenhauer angrily exposes, 
and commits it himself at least a dozen times. So irresistibly 
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catching is bad example! Another deplorable blunder which he 
condemns and shuns, Treitschke sometimes perpetrates. He 
sometimes writes “erstreben” when he means “anstreben.” The 
difference is great. ‘“Erstreben” means to strive and achieve; 
“anstreben,” to strive only. But the past participle of “ erstreben” 
is short, “ erstrebt,” while that of “ anstreben” is long, “ angestrebt.” 
Therefore scribblers who love to save a syllable at any price use 
“erstreben ” and “ erstrebt ” exclusively, and thus rob their mother- 
tongue of a most valuable distinction. It grieves us to find 
Treitschke following the ruck. This, alas! he does again in 
yielding to the now modish tyranny of the imperfect. His page 
bristles with phrases of this type: “ Kame er zu mir, ich sagte ihm ;” 
which Englished word for word runs: ‘Came he to me, I sazd to him.” 
The phrase may be mended thus: “ Kame er zu mir, so wiirde ich 
ihm sagen.” ‘Treitschke further follows the multitude in the matter 
of spelling certain words phonetically. But herein he may plead 
the permission of his beloved Prussian Government, which, some 
nineteen years ago, made divers concessions, in this regard, to that 
democratic and truly tradesmanlike spirit which hates all that savours 
of antiquity, subtilty, and refinement. Let not us Britons flatter 
ourselves that we are sure of outstripping our cousins German in the 
race whose goal is the perfect barbarisation of the Teuton tongues. 
’Tis in truth a sorry comfort, yet ’tis some, to see that the fellow- 
countrymen of Luther and Goethe have a fair chance of “ winning 
in a canter.” Let us strain every nerve to win this donkey race. 

But Treitschke—have we done him justice? Surely we have 
been searching for motes in the sunbeam. As we replace the five 
volumes on the shelf side by side with their two equally bulky peers, 
Jahn’s “Life of Mozart,” overladen with distracting detail and half 
eaten up by footnotes whose pith an artist in his craft would have 
worked into his text, our eyes are suddenly opened to the enormous 
gulf that sunders the plodding biographer from the brilliant historian. 
And yet brilliant, though not impertinent, is not the word, but 
mighty. His grasp, his perfect mastery of his colossal material, the 
quidguid agunt of a dozen peoples, and the deeds and sayings of 
scores of kings, and priests, and statesmen, and mob-leaders, and 
warriors, and poets, and sages, and assassins, and painters, and 
playwrights, and actors, and students, and junkers, and agriculturists, 
and inventors, and scients, and savants, and preachers, and 
composers, and sculptors, and architects, and road-makers, and canal- 
diggers, and river-menders, and ballet-dancers, and ambassadors, and 
the kings and queens of song, and philanthropists, and publishers, 
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and pamphleteers, and patriot exiles, and crazy religionists, and 
judges, and jurists, and the great Zurnvater Jahn—all these pass 
before us in this grand kaleidoscopic masquerade, and all in 
marching order. There lies the marvel; and the question forces 
itself upon us, Has Treitschke any peer in architectonic power? 
None within our ken unless it be Gibbon, who, though saddled 
with the Roman Empire in all its rich variety, yet never staggers 
under the extra load of his migrant hordes of Picts, and Huns, and 
Goths, and Vandals, and Saracens, invading the Empire from every 
point of the compass, yet never disturbing the historian’s equanimity. 
If Gibbon be not the man, then we think that Treitschke stands 
alone ; a pupil, doubtless, of Macaulay, but a pupil who far excels 
his master. Mais ¢a s'est vu. 
PHILIP KENT. 





607. 


AT THE HALF-WAY HOUSE. 


HERE is one salient difference between the practice of a 

popular London physician and that of his colleague in the 

provinces. The country doctor has twice as many patients and not 
a quarter of the fees. 

Dr. Baker’s waiting-room was crowded, for he had the best repu- 
tation of all the doctors in Pengwerne—(if you grouped physicians, 
surgeons, and apothecaries alike under this head, you would find 
that there was, in that favoured town, one medical man to every fifty 
inhabitants)—and there was always a very large attendance on the 
days when he was “at home” for consultation. 

He had at last looked at the score of tongues and felt the same 
number of pulses which awaited him ; he had received (with thanks) 
as many guineas, and politely dismissed the owners of the tongues 
and pulses. Only one case remained—a girl of perhaps eight years ; 
a girl noticeable for her ash-coloured hair and large blue eyes. She 
was brought into the consulting-room by her nurse—Scotch, raw- 
boned, past middle age, evidently reliable. It was the most ordinary 
case of “relaxed” sore throat, and called for only the simplest 
treatment, but Dr. Baker examined and made his diagnosis, and 
prescribed with as much deliberation and anxiety of manner as if he 
had been presented with a complication of a dozen choice diseases. 

It was not the sore throat that interested him so deeply-; it was 
the patient. This little girl was the daughter of Sir Francis and 
Lady West-Williams, quite the most important people in the county, 
whose standing was by no means to be estimated from the title 
which they held—the lowest in the social hierarchy. The Lord- 
Lieutenant of the county, the Duke of Loamshire himself, had 
scarcely a larger rent-roll or a more brilliant pedigree than Sir 
Francis. For several years—in fact, ever since the present baronet 
had succeeded—the doings of the family had been followed at a 
distance by the good folk of Pengwerne in the columns of “ society” 
journals, but now they had returned to Bolsover Hall, some five 
miles out of the county town, and there they were spending 
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September. Though it was only natural that the West-Williamses 
should employ Dr. Baker, as the leading physician in Pengwerne, still 
he felt some pride at this recognition of his status. He was amiably 
polite, in a style of which he was supposed to keep the sole recipe, 
to Miss West-Williams, benignly patronising to the nurse. He was 
anxious, too, to glean as much news as possible about the party at 
Bolsover Hall, who had been the subject of conversation at all the 
Pengwerne dinner parties for eight weeks past. 

“Did Sir Francis find the shooting satisfactory at Bolsover?” 

The little girl seemed too shy to answer any questions that were 
not absolutely pressed upon her, while the nurse volunteered the 
statement that she “ hadna heard ony complaints aboot it.” 

“The family has been living abroad for a long time till quite 
recently. I trust Lady West-Williams has not bad health ?” 

‘Na, na, doctor ; ye’ll no hae her for a patient aften.” 

“T believe Lady West-Williams was a Miss Ransome: no doubt 
she is of the Northumberland branch ?” 

“*T never can carry thae kinships in my heid, forbye that I was 
taught as a wee bit lassie to look on them as vanitee.” 

“The Hall is very full of guests at present ?” 

“There is a wheen 0’ company there.” 

Nothing could be made of a woman so stupidly reticent, but the 
doctor’s repulses, though very real and very mortifying, since he was 
brimming over with curiosity, had none of that marked character 
which would have been so disastrous in a drawing-room. It is so 
different, throwing out a question (at the merest random, it seems) 
as you stare into a throat with a magnifying glass, or make a mysteri- 
ous entry in a folio—so different from the firing off point-blank of the 
same question when you have no better way of dissimulating your 
earnestness than by toying ungracefully with a teaspoon. The 
doctor appeared to have been merely making conversation abstrac- 
tedly, while his mind was grappling with the tremendous problem 
which the case presented. 

His patient had taken her leave, and it was not the frustrated 
intention of having the latest bit of gossip for his next round of visits, 
no, nor the calculation of the increased prestige, if not the pecuniary 
gain, that would accrue from the Bolsover Hall connection, nor any 
kindred idea which kept him sitting so long in his arm-chair, though 
Thomas, the coachman, had brought the horses round to the door 
to drive him to Mrs. Forty’s, a very rich old widow, who had 
developed several interesting varieties of dyspepsia, and now showed 
symptoms of wishing to make a will in his favour. 
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It was something different altogether that he was thinking of. 
The little girl’s eyes, and hair, and voice had recalled some one who 
once seemed to have an important part to play in his life. It was 
really too absurd of an elderly “leading” physician to have any 
memories of voice, and hair, and eyes. Perhaps it was because his 
success, such as it was, had come too easily. Perhaps he was not 
really so old as he thought himself. Other people, encouraged by a 
studied senility of dress, and look, and behaviour, added a dozen or 
fifteen years to the forty which he could justly claim. He had 
encouraged the delusion till he came to share it himself. Perhaps 
his childless house had had its effect. He began to think of the 
daughter who might have smiled at him with those blue eyes. But 
Mrs. Baker, a dumpy Jew-like woman, had hair as black as a coal, and 
the two little eyes which twinkled on either side of her aquiline nose 
were neither blue nor brilliant. 

He had gone back to his student life in London, fifteen years 
before, while he sat and kept the brougham waiting. He was back 
again in his dingy old rooms in Moon Street, with its horsehair 
sofa, its marble-topped chiffonnicre, its steel engravings of “The 
Queen’s Coronation,” “ The Soldier’s Dream,” and “The Wounded 
Stag.” Theair outside was always laden with innumerable “blacks,” 
which invaded the room whenever he opened the window. But the 
dingy street was glorified for him—even now there seemed in his 
recollection to be a kind of golden haze about it—by an angel in 
human form who had her abode in a house over the way. 

Number 336—that was the house where Tom Myers “kept.” Poor 
Tom! He went out to India with the 42nd, and died of jungle-fever 
before he was thirty. But Tom had nothing to do with the story, 
except that he lodged at 336, and she was the daughter of the house. 
Oh, but of course it was Tom who introduced him, for he was too 
shy to accost her without an introduction, especially since Tom had 
told him what a good, modest girl she was. And Tom had made 
him promise that he wouldn’t make love to her, or attempt to do her 
any harm. Good old Tom! 

He had seen her, before that, from his window sometimes, and 
felt sure that there were no such looks in all the world besides, 
though he frequented all the good theatres, of course, and had 
photographs of all the celebrated “ beauties.” A barrel-organ used 
to play under her window, and she was sure to come and throw the 
grinder a penny or two. How he would lean out, as far as he could 
reach, till he nearly fell over into the street, as often as not, to get a 
good view. He once heard an organ playing the same old tune in 
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Pengwerne High Street, and it brought er back to his sight, as 
plainly as ever he saw her—not as she used to look at him in the 
dear days of their short, delightful courtship, out an odd, tantalising 
vision of her stately neck and the neat braids of ash-coloured hair ; 
the vision which he used to have as she turned away from the 
window. Yes, that little girl’s hair was precisely the same shade. 

Of course, he made love to her! Tom Myers was a fool if he 
meant seriously to keep him to that promise. And, of course, 
Gunhild—how in the name of all that’s curious had she come by 
such a name?—returned his love, and more than returned it. There 
was no one but an old bed-ridden aunt to control her movements— 
it was Gunhild who looked after everything in 336, and kept the 
house together—and she was such a child that it never occurred to 
her that there was anything dangerous in the difference of their 
positions (perhaps she had not enough knowledge of the infinite 
gradations of society to feel that there was any serious difference) ; that 
the thought never suggested itself that what was all the world to her 
might be a mere toy to her lover, to be played with for an hour and 
then thrown aside. 

And he? Did he love her seriously? Yes, surely, with as much 
depth of purpose as he had ever given to any act of his life. How 
was it, then, that he had lost her, had given up his hold on the one 
genuine moment of passion which had ever been his? 

She had only seen one side of his character—the coarser, 
perhaps (but, with her, its coarseness was transformed), the franker, 
certainly, and could it have been the more real? She only knew 
him as the rackety, outspoken “med.,” roughly dressed and care- 
less-mannered, without a single arriére-pensée, apparently, for Mrs. 
Grundy, without any ambition, or definite aims for the future. But 
it was another man that some of his father’s old friends used to see 
—the Symondses, for instance, when he went out to dinner with 
them at Putney. In irreproachable evening dress, a single brilliant 
sparkling in his ample shirt-front, airing a scrupulous politeness, 
singing duets with Miss Symonds, or talking politics with her father 
—that was the young man with a career before him, who had the 
strictest regard for the proprieties, and was no wise deficient in 
bienséance. 

Then an uncle died, and left him, if he chose to take it, a 
flourishing country practice in Pengwerne, and, as his final examina- 
tion had just been satisfactorily “floored,” his father’s wish that he 
should not throw away so patent an opportunity seemed not 
unreasonable. He was fond of hunting, and there was some very 
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good “going” round Pengwerne, and no particular reason why a 
country doctor should not allow himself an off-day with the hounds 
once a week in the season. He grew suddenly tired of poky 
lodgings and badly cooked dinners. All the latent Jdourgeois 
instincts in his blood stirred at the temptation. Then his father 
became anxious that he should make a match with Miss Symonds. 
The Symondses seemed to expect it, too. No doubt he had been 
rather attentive ; still, he had only meant to be decently polite, for 
Rebecca was even then not pleasant to look at. Well, half-measures 
were mere folly ; he had decided that comfort was the prize in life 
most to be coveted, and, since comfort was only to be bought at a 
price, by all means let him put money in his purse—as much as he 
conveniently could. 

Of course Gunhild must be given up, unless he could win her 
with terms falling short of marriage. But he put such a thought 
from him, and gave himself great credit for doing so, not reflecting 
that it might be his conviction of her pride and strength of character 
rather than any astonishing virtue in himself which made him abstain 
from the attempt. 

He saw now the improvidence of his past conduct; he had 
never once looked forward. To have thought of making Gunhild 
his bride—that would have been downright absurdity. He had 
never thought of any issue at all, merely basked in the sunshine of 
the present, never foreseen the end that must come. 

He was very, very sad at the end; he felt it more than Gunhild 
herself, that was certain. Se was more indignant than grieved ; 
revolted at the inevitable ; denied that it was inevitable. 

Well, he braced himself to his duty like a man, and had met his 
reward. Rebecca and he were childless . . . that little girl had 
ash-coloured hair and sapphire eyes . . . but children were a great 
expense. He saved more money every year, and all his investments 
turned out splendidly. Then Mrs. Forty would almost certainly 
make her will in his favour and die within the year—— 

Goodness ! How long had the carriage been at the door? 

The doctor was returning from a magistrate’s meeting. His pair 
of bays drew up very quietly. They were old and ugly, for it was 
not suitable for a doctor of established reputation to have too smart 
a turn-out, and he had long since given up his taste for horses. 
Rebecca did not approve. 

The wind whirled the fallen leaves in his face from the chestnut- 
tree that stood, in a blaze of gold and orange and red, before the door, 
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It was half-past eleven—consultation hours till lunch-time. The 
house was full of a rank smell of cooked meat, for the Bakers 
always bought their meat from the Colonial Meat Company. Dr. 
Baker seemed to feel the annoyance more than usual this morning, 
till he almost felt inclined to believe that it might be advisable to 
pay an extra 2d. per Ib. for an article less full-flavoured. He went 
to a little cupboard, and refreshed himself with a thimbleful of gin. 
Rebecca grumbled so much at the cost of wine, that now he only 
kept it for visitors. After all, what was the use of paying a lot 
of money for loaded claret when you could buy good gin for a 
trifle ? 

There was a sudden ring at the front-door bell. He remembered 
that the little girl with the ash-coloured hair had the first appoint- 
ment. The footman reported that Lady West-Williams and. her 
daughter were waiting in the dining-room. The doctor requested 
that they should be shown in immediately, and in the meantime 
hurriedly nibbled a vanilla bean to disguise the dram. 

When Lady West-Williams entered, a stately lady with a magnifi- 
cent figuz there could no longer be any doubt how the little girl 
came by those eyes and hair. Dr. Baker made an inarticulate noise 
in his throat that seemed to threaten apoplexy. The lady uttered a 
little cry of surprise, but appeared in no way disconcerted. 

“Oh, how-d’you-do, Dr. Baker? I didn’t expect to find it was 
you? Gunhild! 1 have discovered an old friend in Dr. Baker. Will 
you look at her throat, doctor? We followed your instructions pre- 
cisely, but it doesn’t seem one bit better.” 

The doctor went through his task in a dazed, mechanical way, 
asking and answering questions almost unconsciously. At last he 
had said all there was to be said, had written a new prescription, 
and was for bowing the visitors out ; but Lady West-Williams said, 
“Run back to the dining-room to nurse, Gunhild. I want to talk 
to Dr. Baker for a few minutes.” 

She turned, when the door was shut, with a little frown. 

“What is the meaning of this? I suppose I am to understand 
that when I knew you, your mame was false, as well as . . .” 

“T have changed my name since. I took my uncle’s under his 
will. But you? I scarcely expected to meet you—so/” 

* No, you thought you had spoiled all my life for me, and now 
you are rather disappointed at learning your mistake.” 

The doctor made a foolish gesture of dissent. 

“ Well, we won't quarrel ; I never was fond of quarrelling. But 
I wonder you never took the trouble to learn what had become of 
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me. At least, I should wonder if I didn’t know so well what kind of 
man you are... 

“Soon after you had left me, auntie died, and I was all by myself 
and had no money. You needn’t sigh and shake your head. What 
did you care? Then old Crabtree offered me sixteen shillings a week 
to go on in dumb show at his little theatre. I had to stand in the 
front row and smile at the pit—that kind of thing, you know.” 

“Gad!” thought Dr. Baker, “ Lady West-Williams taken from 
the chorus-tail of the Isis! Here’s news for the fellows at the County 
Club!” 

“ It wasn’t cheerful work, and I was scarcely in the way of making 
my fortune. But it was my only chance. I was very grateful to 
Crabtree, and did my best. Then I got some small parts, and did 
them rather well, I suppose, and at last I got a really good part and 
made a hit. That was the turning-point. The manager of the 
Athenzeum made me an offer, and I soon became one of the Athe- 
neum stars. You’ve heard of Ethel Lyndhurst? Well, you’re not 
the only person who may change a name. That was the name I 
acted under. Did you never see any of my photographs? No? 
Why, you might have been living in a monastery ! 

“There’s not much more to tell. Frank saw me and fell over 
head and ears in love. He hadn’t come into the title then, and of 
course his father was wild, but Frank wasn’t so cautious as some young 
men, and we were married. We went abroad, and had to live very 
quietly. Frank wouldn’t let me go on acting, or we should have had 
plenty of money. Gunhild was born while we were living at Mar- 
burg, Frankie at Davos. Then old Sir Giles died and we came back 
to England. They were very useful to me, those years abroad. One 
didn’t learn how to be a great lady in Moon Street, and it is risky to 
step straight off the stage into society. Now I am a match for any 
one. We tell everybody that I have been an actress. In London it 
helps my success. Here these stupid county ladies would like to 
look down on me if they dared. But they have no chance against 
me. They have only the defence of their ridiculous conceit, while I 
am armed with absolute indifference.” 

“And ... and are you happy?” asked Dr. Baker, trying hard 
to assume the air of the disinterested friend. 

Lady West-Williams laughed. 

“Of course 1am happy. No one can be unhappy whose courage 
is proof. I proved mine—you know when, and Frank proved his by 
marrying me. I suppose you would like me to ask you if you are 
happy, but I know all about that.” 
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“ Rebecca makes an invaluable wife. I am respected here. I 
work very hard.” Dr. Baker spoke fast and confusedly. “I doa 
great deal of good—to the poor—I help them a great deal.” 

“Oh, yes; you sive them penny packets of Turkey rhubarb 
gratis, and boxes of pills at half-price. You will be an alderman at 
fifty, and mayor at sixty, if gin doesn’t kill you first.” 

The doctor started, and would have blushed had his complexion 
not been already the deepest shade of red that Nature can produce. 

“Well, you have only met your deserts.” 

“J did not treat you well, Gunhild; but I was not in the 
same position as Sir Francis. He was independent of the world’s 
opinion. But I did not behave so very badly. Another man in my 
gee... 0” 

Lady West-Williams drew herself up to her full height, and flamed 
out in anger, a veritable stage-queen. 

“What, sir! Do you dare to think you could have lowered me 
more than you actually did? That you could hurt me in any other 
way than by pretending love when you did not feelit? If you think 
so poorly of me...” 

“No, no, my lady! you mistake. I always thought of you with 
the greatest respect. I am sure that...” 

“Pooh ! I can’t altogether rid myself of the theatrical manner. 
What do I care what you think?” 

“Perhaps you would prefer, my lady, to call in some other 
medical man in future. Though I should never forget the difference 
in position between us.” 

“Ha, ha! You would not be allowed to forget it. No, I 
shouldn’t have sent Gunhild to Dr. Baker, perhaps, if I had known 
who the doctor was ; but I shan’t make any difference now. I sup- 
pose you know your trade well enough. But we shall not stay long 
at Bolsover Hall, and nurse will bring Gunhild in future. What a 
time I’ve kept the child waiting! Well, good morning! Idon’t 
bear malice, you know. You behaved like a cad; but I’m grateful 
all the same. Suppose I had married you !” 


J. A. NICKLIN, 





THE MELON-SELLER: AN ECHO. 


‘* A few weeks ago I read a letter from Constantinople wherein the writer men- 
tioned that he had seen Pacha Somebody, whose malpractices had just drawn down 
on him the Sultan’s vengeance, and who had been left with barely his life, having 
lost his immense treasures, palaces and gardens, &c., along with his dignity. The 
writer saw this old man selling slices of melon on a bridge in the city; and in 
stopping in wonderment to praise such constancy, the Turk asked him with at least 
equal astonishment, whether it was not fitter to praise Allah, who had lent him 
such weaith for forty years, than to repine that he had judged right to recall it 
now.” —Letters of Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett Barrett, vol. ii. 


HERE men foregather there is talk of Ali: 
About the market-place, by waterside, 

They stand in knots, and sigh, and say his name. 
‘Were it not better to have ne’er drawn breath, 
Or, being born, have just lived insect-life 
Like you and me, sir, ’mid the city’s swarm 
Of poor and nameless, than be gathered out 
As precious stone buried in worthless rock, 
Facetted, polished, and then set on high 
To shine in kingly crown the foremost jewel, 
Till some hand, armed with spite, gives cruel wrench, 
The jewel’s lost amid the rubbish heap ! 
How ill must taste the air in peasant’s hut 
After the perfumed breath of palaces ! 
The homely meats on which his youth was bred, 
Can he now stomach them ?—I warrant you 
That Ali at this hour is lying low, 
Writhes in the dust he waters with his tears 
Calling on Allah for a thunderbolt.” 
At eventide I walked upon the bridge, 
The bridge of boats that spans the Golden Horn. 
My thoughts still ran on Ali dispossessed, 
Cast out and left to rot his life away 
Among the city’s offal—for sole cheer 
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A haunting throng of fair remembered days. 

I, coward, praying God to spare my gaze 

From falling once on all that misery, 

Lifted my eyes, and, lo! I saw him there, 

At the bridge head, and, still as in a dream 

Transfigured, eyes and hair, with sunset light. 

Before him, on a barrow, fruit in piles, 

Peaches, smooth globes of melons, green and gold, 

O’er which he waved a sacrificial knife, 

Calling in tones that once had counselled kings 

For passers-by to stop and taste his ware. 

A wave of pity broke upon my soul, 

Whereof the spray uprising dimmed mine eyes, 

So that I saw him through a mist of tears. 

“ Ali!” I cried, with hands outstretched, ‘ My friend, 

Would I had seen thee lying grey in death 

And not as now! In this, most cruel God 

To deal a blow that might not wholly kill 

Though break and mangle. . . .” Whereat Ali lifts 

A warning hand, as though to check my speech, 

His calm eyes eloquent with mild surprise : 

“ Art wroth with God forme? That He who made 

For forty years each year a golden gift, 

Now checks the flow, saying ‘It is enough. 

What’s left thee now’s the heritage of all, 

Thy days to come, the days of common men?’ 

I’m blest even so. For see the sunlight falls 

Alike on hut and palace, jail and mosque, 

Magician-like turning the dross to gold. 

And God has put His sunshine in my heart, 

Therefore my mouth shall still declare His praise.” 
KATHARINE SYLVESTER 





TABLE TALK. 


M. JuLes CLARETIE ON SHAKESPEARE. 


URING the recent visit to London of M. Jules Claretie, the 
director of the Théatre Francais, I had the pleasure of 
forming one of the audience that listened on the Lyceum stage to 
his conference on Shakespeare and Moliére. Ingenuity was displayed 
in finding points of contact between the two great representatives of 
English and French comedy, and an intellectual treat was furnished 
to those of the audience who were familiar with the literature of the 
two countries. As the lecture, translated by Mr. Beatty Kingston, 
has since been published in the Fortnightly Review, there is no need 
for me to dwell upon it further. In the course of it, however, 
M. Claretie undertook the defence of the French from a charge often 
brought against them, that they are incapable as a race of under- 
standing the comedy of Shakespeare. It so happens that, since the 
departure of M. Claretie from our shores, I have received from 
Paris half a dozen volumes of published conferences by writers such 
as M. Gustave Larroumet, M. Eugéne Lintilhac of the Rapfpe/ and 
the Dix-neuvidme Siecle, and others, in which, as elsewhere in French 
literature, the same subject is discussed. 


HEINE ON SHAKESPEARE IN FRANCE. 


HE charge the French are anxious to ~ebut was first formu- 
lated by Heine. It is implied, and the implication is felt 
by them, in the works of his master, Schlegel, and of the more 
serious German critics. For the arraignment of such, French- 
men cared little. Gallic sprightliness and esprit were not to be 
judged by the standards of lumbering German wits. With Heine the 
case was different. Besides being called the Voltaire of Germany, 
Heine, after his abjuration of Judaism and his settlement in France, 
was accepted as a thorough Parisian, and almost as what has 
since been called a boulevardier. Condensed into a paragraph, 
what Heine said concerning the French was, “Yes, they can 
comprehend the sun but not the moon, and least of all the rapturous 
sobbing and melancholy ecstasy of the nightingale.” True at that 
VOL. CCLXXXVII, NO, 2028, UU 
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time, this observation is now more applicable than ever. Shake- 
speare’s tragedies, Heine holds, Frenchmen can with some difficulty 
comprehend, seeing that the poetry of passion is intelligible to 
them, and they have analytical intelligence. ‘But in the magic 
garden of the Shakespearean comedy all this empirical knowledge is 
of no avail. At its very gate their understanding fails them, their 
heart knowing nothing definite, and they lack the mysterious divining- 
rod at the touch of which the lock opens. There they stare with 
amazed eyes through the golden grate, and see how lords and ladies | 
shepherds and shepherdesses, fools and sages, wander about under 
the tall trees; how the lover and his loved one rest in the cool 
shadows and.exchange tender words ; how now and then a fabulous 
animal, perhaps a stag with silver horns, comes by, or else a chaste 
unicorn, leaping from the thicket, lays his head in the lovely lady’s 
lap. And they see how the water-ladies rise with green hair and 
glittering veils, and how all at once the moon rises, and they hear 
how the nightingale trills, and they shake their wise heads (Jefites 
tétes raisonneuses) at all the incomprehensibly nonsensical stuff.”! 


RECENT FRENCH UTTERANCES CONCERNING SHAKESPEARE. 


N answer to this M. Claretie advances Musset, on Heine’s own 
showing the most Shakespearean in touch and feeling of 
French writers, one who was moreover a direct and an avowed imi- 
tator of the English dramatist. He also mentions Marivaux, which 
is not at all a happy illustration.. Very delightful are those pictures 
of nascent and innocent love in which Marivaux delights. They 
have, as my readers know, enriched the French language with the 
word “ marivaudage,” expressive of over-sentimentality. Marivaux’s 
comedy is, however, no nearer that of Shakespeare than the heads of 
Greuze are like those of Raphael. M. Claretie must be held 
accordingly to have left the matter precisely where he found it, 
M. Lintilhac? meanwhile rejects the whole as a calumny of this 
“terrible Heine,” and after witnessing at the Odéon rehearsals 
previous to the representation of “Shylock, ou le Marchand de 
Venise,” a three-act comedy in rhymed Alexandrines founded by 
M. Edmond Haraucourt, a genuine and delightful poet, upon Shake 
speare, shows how much he felt and admired. Shade of Sophocles ! 
with strange, unconscious irony this bright writer and clever critic 
proves himself what he denies. He can admire the tableaux, and 


1 Heine’s Works, translated by Charles Godfrey Leland, i. 428-29. 
2 Conférences Dramatiques. Paris: Ollendorff, 1898. 
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.eels with the French public a shiver of admiration when he sees the 
gondolas glide fantastically in the silence and “clair-obscure of the 
blue Venetian night.” He has, again with the public, to be com- 
plaisant while he hears Portia and Bassanio “marivauder” and 
“ madrigaliser,” and in revenge for this concession he denounces the 
euphuism in “ The Merchant of Venice” which does not exist, and 
the smuttinesses which he hopes will not be translated to shock 
a French public. In “ Hamlet” even, and we are obliged to him 
for the avowal, he has but a modified faith, He quotes with 
apparent agreement the assertions of various French critics, of whom 
one says “ Je m’ennuie,” a second “I don’t quite understand,” and a 
third “ I’m not quite sure what it’s about.” Imitating their frankness, 
he adds satirically, “I see clearly something.” 


FRENCH TRANSLATIONS OF SHAKESPEARE. 


HESE things show that not only are the French incapable, as 
Heine says, of understanding the comedy of Shakespeare ; they 
Jo not really like his tragedy. This is practically conceded by 
M. Jules Jusserand in his “ Shakespeare in France.” There was a 
time at the outset of the struggle after romanticism when 
Shakespeare, who was regarded as the head of the movement, was 
overpraised. To the worshippers of Shakespeare this may sound 
like absurdity. It is none the less true, since Hugo and Berlioz 
and a hundred other romanticists admired him on account of his 
faults, and not in spite of them. A similar thing is not unknown in 
Germany, even where blemishes are treated as beauties. In France 
this attitude sprang out of ignorance. Shakespeare represented not 
an individual but a cause. Those who held up the banner which, as 
M. Lintilhac says, was the handkerchief of Ophelia, and fought 
under it, had as little insight into Shakespeare as has M. Lintilhac 
himself. The conditions of French education and inherited senti- 
ment are directly opposed to the recognition of his merits. It is no 
more possible for a Frenchman who has not been educated in 
England to appreciate Shakespeare than it is for an Englishman who 
has not been educated in France to appreciate Racine. Neither 
poet, moreover, can be translated so that his beauties of style as well 
as of thought shall be apparent. Renderings of “ Hamlet,” as capable 
as are to be expected, exist—I have read them; and poetic adaptations 
of other plays are alsoto be found. But the magic of style cannot be 
preserved, How, as short of being an equivalent, is “all the narcotics 
of the world” (fous les narcotigues du monde) for that rich and 
luminous phrase, “ All the drowsy syrups of the world” ? 
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A’ SPORTSMAN ON SPORT. 


N Englishman who regards field sports as barbarism and 
cruelty has small chance of obtaining a hearing except in 
pages as independent as those in which I write. In spite of the 
constant sarcasm levelled against the advocates of humanitarianism, 
however, the lessons of humanity are exercising their effect. Gentler 
and more merciful views begin to prevail even among sportsmen. 
While describing in “The Farmer’s Year” a “big shoot,” partly 
real, partly imaginary, in which he participates, Mr. Rider Haggard 
gives two pictures which I venture to commend to my opponents. 
His first picture is that of a hare which has been disturbed by the 
beaters. “Catching sight of its arch-enemy, man, who cuts it off 
from the retreat which it was seeking, it stops suddenly, and perhaps 
sits up as though it were begging, its beautiful soft eyes fixed upon 
the dread and unexpected vision. Then probably the man, follow- 
ing his instincts, lifts his gun and shoots it, turning its happy life, 
perfect shape and smooth fur into a screaming, kicking, gory heap, 
for that is what man—gentle beneficent man—is out to do.” Can I 
plead more eloquently the cause I have at heart ? 

A second utterance of the same brilliant writer is even more 
picturesque as description, and preaches no less exemplary a lesson. 
It is concerning the woodcock. Mr. Rider Haggard writes: ‘“ Sud- 
denly, far away, in and out among the trees, passes a swift brown 
shadow. It disappears, it appears again, it comes near, rocking from 
side to side on those wide wings that move so silently and carry it 
so fast. This is a woodcock, one of the most beautiful birds that 
fly, although coloured in a sombre key. So close does he pass that 
now the strong light can be seen shining between the mandibles of 
his tapered bill and on his brown searching eye. Too late he sees 
his danger, and twists wildly, but without avail, for the shot catches 
him and robs him of his life and beauty. Never again can the 
lovely creature hope to flit across the moon-illumined Norway moss, 
hugging its young against that pencilled breast.” I give these 
sketches at second-hand, not only because they are better than I 
can myself supply, but because I could not, if I would, depict sights I 
have not seen. Never have I joined sportsmen in a raid, a battue, a 
shoot. Never willingly have I seen bird life taken, and I ask my 
readers to believe, for it is indeed true, that if wealth and distinction, 
all that men covet, would be mine on the condition of joining in a 
single shoot, I should have the grace or the manhood to refuse them 


at the price. 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 
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EUREKA. 


3y OWEN HALL, Author of ‘The Track of a Storm’ Xe, 


‘Mr, Owen Hall contrives to bring his rea ders into contact with a very considerable. variety of life and 
incident, amid varied scenes in different parts of the world. . The exciting and tragic incidents which follow 
we leave Mr. Hall to tell, merely premising that, improbab- e though the tale may appear,it is worked out 
so realistically that the reader, for the time at least, is willing to overlook the improbabilities, and must feel a 
genuine sympathy for the fate of the heroine Eureka ’"—GLasGow Herat. 

‘Mr. Owen Hall gives free play to a very picturesque imagination in his latest work, “Eureka,” and the 
result is an exceedingly engrossing romance ... unquestionably one of great ability, aud quite above the 
ordinary run.’—ScoTsMAN. 
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A CRIMSON CRIME. 


By GEO. MANVILLE FENN, Author of ‘A Fluttered Dovecote’ &c. 


‘The characters are fresh and natural, the leading interest is cleverly relieved by humorous sketches of 
character, and—what is most important—the action is kept constantly moving thronghout, The result is as 
readable and healthily stimulating a novel as a reader could wish for. —ScoTsmMay. 

‘A good tale.”— MORNING LEADER. 

‘Mr. Manv Ile Fenn cannot tell a story otherwise than with some go and vigour,’—BLAcK AND WHITE, 

‘The plot is worked out with very considerable skill, the circumstantial evidence pointing to the guilt of the 
hero being particularly well managed. The result is an extremely readable story, the sad passages in which are 
brightened up with many touches of humour,’—GLAsGow HERALD, 

ty of incident and excitement. ... The hero and heroine ar t thetic, : Mr. Fenn has drawn 
and touching domestic scenes. . .. This isa rcadable roavance, 1 1 less o venture and perbaps 
character than we usually get from its author.’ CtHEN.EUM 
1e story is... brightiy told. Mr, F 
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A PLASTER SAINT. 


By ANNIE EDWARDES, Author of ‘ Ought we to Visit Her?’ &e. 


‘Polly Erne is a bright picture of a pretty, coquettish girl.’— MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, 
‘A clever little study of character.’—ACADEMY: 
bie ie story is slight, but excellently told.’—ATHEN UM. 
ke the heroine in a bad French novel,” exclhiims Polly Erne, in one of the crises of her career. She 
oi the kind, but the hereine of a decidedly clever and amusing English novel, “ A Plaster Saint.” 
ess of the writing keeps the reader alert to the last page. And Polly Erne hérself, the central 
acter, is a delightful study of a complex modern gir! rs Hdwardes has given her readers bigger plots, 
never a story written with more briiliaucy and insight.’ 
‘The plaster saint is a parson who leadsa kind of Jekyll and Hyde existence, courting one woman as Jekyll 
and another woman as Hyde. The first woman, Polly Erne, is a charming, simple, trustful creature.’ 
a w HERALD, 
‘The story is presumably intended as a satire on social hypocrisy, and is smartly, at times daringly, written.’ 
SvECTATOR, 
‘Mrs, Edwardes is a reliable student of extreme impressions; she is } fall v alive to the lights and shadows 
and contrasts in her-characiers. Her latest venture is clever and amusing.’—-WEEKLY REGISTER. 
i ‘Full of character. . .. All who know Mrs. Edwardes’s facility for dashing off characters will guess the 
force with which this little tale is “elaborated. The heroine is deligbhtfal, and the hero is weil worth reading 
about.’—Vaniry Farr. 
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rs. DUNBAR’S SECRET. 


By ALAN ST. AUBYN, Author of *The Old Maid’s Sweetheart’ &c 
‘Few readers of contemporary fiction will need to be assured t “Mrs. Danbar's Secret” 
Written story.’,—-SCOTSMAN, 
A well-told and interesting story. —GENTLEWOMAN 
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